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“To Bagdad and Back” 


An American Sequel to ‘‘Revolt in the Desert” 
By JOE MITCHELL CHAPPLE 





A Beautiful Gift Book. Handsomely Bound. Gold Top. Profusely Illustrated in Colors with Original Drawings and Half-tones 


A Personal Prologue 


HILE I was still a small boy, my mother urged 
me to read “The Arabian Nights” by way of 
compromise between the dime novels I had 
been discovered secretly devouring in the hay 

loft and the books from the Sunday-school library 
which I read openly in the parlor. With all this, I did 
not acquire a reputation as ja studious lad, but I was 
80 captivated by “A Thousand and One Nights” that I 
often read far into the night, wandering, as I read, in 
an enchanted land, when my mother doubtless thought 
I was asleep. 

During the haleyon days of my first tours abroad 
there always appeared before me the picture of Bagdad 
as the ultimate goal of my world travels. The oppor- 
tunity to visit the Levant came unexpectedly, and the 
oriental dreams of youth returned. The journey “To 
Bagdad and Back” was, altogether, a long-deferred 
ambition gratified—undertaken with the feeling that 
it was an adventuresome event in my own life, and that 
I would be supremely selfish not to at least offer to 
share it with others who have fallen under the magic 
spell of The Treasure Genii, which has to do with the 
coast of Syria, Damascus, Cairo and Bagdad—cities 
that I visited looking for Ali to take the keys and open 
the chest and show me the jewels, precious stones and 
gold, and the rich garments—to say nothing of the 
blessings and prayer of the thoughtful father in the case. 

Throughout this journey of something like sixteen 
thousand miles by train, steamer, automobile, camel 
back and airplane, I carried with me the well-thumbed 
books from the attic so closely associated with the days 
of youth, and as opportunity offered read and re-read 
the old, old stories of The Talking Bird, The Singing 
Tree and the Golden Water. At night the familiar 
pages of the story of Aladdin and Prince Agib came to 
mind as I read mayhap by the uncertain light of a 
dying camp fire in the midst of the stunning silence of 
the Desert, or under a sputtering oil lamp in some way- 
side caravanserie, those tales that have come down to 
us through the uncounted centuries. It all harks back 
to that one alluring phrase that will always arrest the 
attention of children, as well as their elders, in one form 
or another: “Once upon a time.” From that point 
you go on and on, to join a great company of choice 
spirits, and donning the magic spectacles of imagina- 
tion, see marching acrose the pages of the book the 
Rocs, Sandalwood, Ivory, Turbans, Ambergris, Cream 
Tarts with Gold Trimmings, Lettered Apes, Calders, 
Ghouls and Genii, giant and dwarf and all their rela- 
tives, as the black rocks of Camaralzaman spring to 
life and people the dark shadows that fall across the 
ancient towers. 

What a treasure house of Literature we find in the 






















tales from “‘The Arabian Nights’! Artists of - great 
renown, world-famous authors and grave and sedate 
scholars have delved deep into this rich reservoir of 
Romance, from which much of the literature of past 
ages has been evolved, and through the processes of a 
fascinated imagination have instilled ideals and dis- | 

| 


tinctions between os and wrong and inspired ambi- 


tions among the children of many races in many 


countries for many centuries - F 
How well I recall Andrew Lang's book, opening with 
the weird and fascinating tales of the Queen Schehera- 

















zade, who averted the fate of losing her 
head by reciting every night a tale so fas- 
cinating that the series continued on for 
a thousand and one nights with the capti- 
vated Sultan each night calling for ‘“‘an- 
other story.” 

With the motive indicated, we will now 
proceed to Bagdad as if on the magic 
carpet, eliminating rosy details of travel, 
and remembering the injunction of Mai- 
moune to Danhasch, the genii who had 
just arrived from far-distant fields: ‘‘Be 
sure thou tellest me no thing but what 
is true or I shall clip thy wings!” 

We will dream betimes, for there is 
nothing so tragic as one who believes in 
nothing that he cannot touch. These are 
like children who have never held com- 
munion with the fairies, and develop into 
_ _dullards and egotists who never feel the 
marvelous influence which comes when the elfins wave 
their wands and direct us to enter the realm of Arabian 
Night tales—the immortal fragments that will never be 
superseded in the “infallible judgment of childhood.” 


Curtained with selections from the “Rubdiydt of 
Omar Khayy4im” are the chapters of this book. I was 
amazed to realize how quatrains of this immortal mystic 
poem fitted appropriately to the text as unfolded. The 
verses of the complete ‘‘Rubdiydt” are utilized, reveal- 
ing the immortality of the genius who penned the lines— 




























































not only preserved through the centuries, but so broad 
in concept that they can be adapted to almost any 
story that is told or any phase of life discussed, whether 
in tales of travel, fiction, drama or verse. In the tender 
moonlight in the very skies under which the mystical 
verses were written there came to me the thought that 
in these lines are symbolic reference to the Last Supper 
of Christ—the Communion itself— 


“‘A Book of Verses underneath the Bough (the Bible) 
A Jug the A Loaf of Bread—and Thou (the 
8 


Beside me singing in the Wilderness—(Life’s journey) 
Oh, Wilderness were Paradise enow!”’ ( Heaven) 

There is never a suggestion of emotional materialism, 
but an evanescent instant portrayed in these simple 
words that have left an enduring poetic picture, fitting 
to express thoughts universal that extend on down 
through the ages while the roses bloom, fade and bloom 
again, heralding a life eternal over the lonely grave of 
Omar at the Naishapur shrine, where I seemed to 
~~ ie outs, of the “ancient of days.” 

Without further musing concerning the purpose of 
this modest book which aspires to no high place as a 
history, authentic reference or literary eminence—in 
the reminiscent glow of youthful dreams we will take 
our departure and be off— 

“To Bagdad and Back!” 


JOE MITCHELL CHAPPLE 
The Attic 
Boston, 1928 
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_Alffairs at Washington 


By JOE MITCHELL CHAPPLE 


OLITICS is the one public activity that sooner 
or Jater absorbs the attention of all the people 
in one way or another. It runs the gamut of 
human emotions and touches the “crazy” bone 
of that supreme mystical force known as Public 
Opinion in its age-old decree “thumbs 
up or thumbs down,” representing 
culminating impulses, occasioned by 
a subtle course of events and impres- 
sions. Every movement on the politi- 
cal chessboard is focused upon the 

June “king row” at Kansas City and Houston. 

The lifting of eyebrows, the casual utterance, the 
relation of opinions are all dragged into the spot- 
light. Claims and counter-claims are made, while 
the astute calculators keep their minds fixed on 
how the 1,096 delegates are likely to vote under 
varied conditions and in certain contingencies. The 
history of conventions, reaching back to the days 
when only American citizens of property could 
vote, is being studied. Analogies in the character 
and the conditions under which candidates enter 
the lists are made. The revolt, bolts, reactions and 
secessions are studied, always with an eye on the 
main chance for a favorite for the nomination. 

Let us try and have an impartial close-up of the 
men whose names are already entered for the race, 
reserving some space for the oft-recurring possi- 
bility of a “dark horse.” There are likely to be 
a few mixed metaphors in reviewing the present sit- 
uation of Presidential possibilities, so we will have 
to waive notice and change from “‘timber”’ to “‘pad- 
docks” or any distinction as to the order of men- 
tion, which was solved in the case of artistic sen- 
sibilities in the theater program by giving them 
“tin the order of their appearance.” In this we are 
confused because the precise dates of the appear- 
ance of the candidates on the stage are as difficult 
to determine as the genesis of the respective ambi- 
tions to become President of the United States, 
which has been listed an inherent right of every 
American school boy since the days of George 
Washington. Especially is this true following the 
days of Andrew Jackson and Abraham Lincoln. 





* * * 


action of the delegates at that time indicated that he was a 
popular choice. Identified with the Farm Relief McNary- 
Haugen Bill, which is now likely to pass in some form, the 
friends of Frank Lowden feel that he will enter the Convention 
with a good showing of delegates. The next candidate to be 





The salutations of President Coolidge and President Machado to the 
Pan-American Congress delegates at Havana 


HE Republican candidates who have appeared 

in the primary spotlight thus far are training 
their guns in the battle for delegates to the conventions. 
Following the rule of ‘‘order of appearance” in the cast that 
will appear in the quadrennial presidential election drama in 
the autumn of 1928, we find the name of Frank O. Lowden. 
He first appeared in 1920 with a goodly number of delegates, 
and again in 1924 he was nominated for Vice-President. The 


prominently mentioned was Herbert Hoover. His friends 
have been very active and enthusiastic these later days, and 
his organization is crystallizing into a well-ordered campaign 
for votes in the Convention. A record in the President’s 
Cabinet and relief work and international affairs is providing 
an extensive amount of campaign material, including a biog- 
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Charles G. Dawes, Vice-President 








Ex-Governor Frank O. Lowden 
of Illinois 








Senator James A. Reed 


of the United States of Missouri 












raphy appearing serially in the papers. The Wet and Dry 
issue and the fact that he comes from Ohio and has been prom- 
inently identified with the Republican National Conventions, 
brings Senator Frank B. Willis to the forefront as a favorite 
son of the Buckeye State. In the offing we find a very vigor- 
ous boom for Senator Charles Curtis of Kansas, who knows his 
politics and has the confidence of political leaders. The pre- 
diction is made that his vote will extend far beyond the favor- 
ite son area. Looming up every now and then in one way or 
another is the candidacy of Vice-President Charles G. Dawes, 
a close friend of Mr. Lowden. His aggressive and ardent 
admirers insist that he is the logical candidate in case there is 
a deadlock and is the right man in the order of promotion and 
succession. There are many thousands of Republicans who 
still insist that Charles Evans Hughes should be a candidate 
in spite of his emphatic declination. This situation also 
applies to the movement to draft Calvin Coolidge which will 
not down, even in the face of his refusal to run in 1928, as 
indicated in his famous “I do not choose” proclamation given 
out at the summer capital in the Black Hills. And even with 
all this there may be a dark horse somewhere in the paddock. 

The contest for the Democratic nomination seems to centre 
around Governor Al Smith and the field. His candidacy was 
thoroughly overtured at the 1924 convention, Madison Square 
Garden, and his friends have not been idle since that time. 


Governor Albert E. Ritchie 
of Maryland 





————— 


Herbert Hoover, Secretary of 
Commerce Senator from Montana 
Thrice elected Governor of New York, it is felt that his popu- 
larity will do much to swing the Empire State into the Demo- 
cratic column. In the meantime, Senator James A. Reed of 
Missouri has launched a campaign that makes him a most 
formidable rival. The favorite sons include Governor Ritchie 
of Maryland, who was also a candidate in 1924, Senator Joe 
Robinson of Arkansas, Newton D. Baker and Governor Dona- 
hey of Ohio, Carter Glass of Virginia, and possibly William G. 
McAdoo, who held the votes of a large group of delegates in 
1924. While he may not be a candidate, he will exercise his 
power and influence in naming the man. At all events the 
curtains of night will fall on one day in June when the names 
of the candidates will be flashed in the headlines of the news- 
papers and the radio will inaugurate another presidential! 
election with a continuous program of political speeches that 
may cover sixteen hours of radio time every day in the week. 


* * * 


HERE seemed-to be a restful quietude in the Senate 
chamber when there was no response as the roll-call 
reached “Mr. Reed of Missouri.” It can always be counted 
upon that the distinguished Senator from the “show me” 
State has a good reason for his absence. He was busy making 
addresses in the Southwest land and in the States where there 
is a possibility of gathering in delegates that will respond to 











Thomas J. Walsh, United States 





Senator William E. Borah 
of Idaho 


Senator Frank B. Willis 
of Ohio 
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the roll-call at Houston: James A. Reed of Missouri. His 
speeches have attracted widespread attention, because he 
is the first candidate who has made a direct and intensive 
campaign for support. The addresses indicate that he is of 
presidential calibre and foreshadow a very distinctive line-up 
in the Democratic Convention against the lively activities of 
the Governor Al Smith boom. While Reed was born in 
Iowa, he has the virility of a Jacksonian Democrat, and hailing 
from Kansas City he has been more or less in contact with 
public sentiment flowing in from all points of the compass 
at this meeting point of the tides of interstate immigration, 
flowing north and south, east and west. 


* * * 


= newspaper paragraphers insist on playing upon 
the use of the phrase ‘White House timber” as they 
observe the old beams and remnants of the ancient roof of 
the White House, removed in the recent repairs, being carted 
away by souvenir hunters, like boys do with kindling wood 
from a new house in the course of construction. Now this 
White House timber was auctioned off in formal and stately 
dignity by the Custodian of Public Buildings, Ulysses S. 
Grant, a grandson of President Grant. His father as a lad 
had slept under the roof which the son was disposing of to 
the highest bidder for cash. Look out now for the friends 
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The late General Diaz of Italy 


who point with pride to that bit of White House timber in 
the library which has no reference whatever as to the choice 
of a candidate for President. White House “‘timber’”’ was sort 
of topping the lumber market during the blustery April days. 


* * * 


NE by one the great military leaders of the World War 

are passing. Not long after taps had been sounded for 
Field Marshal Haig, General Armando Diaz, the Commando 
Supremo of the Italian Army, responded to the last roll-call. 
It was on the Italian front during the war that I met 
him and at his headquarters, which was an old hotel near 
a sulphur spring resort. I can smell the water yet. His 
quarters were on the second floor. As I entered, General 
Diaz, sitting at a flat-topped desk, arose. The Commander 
extended his hand in the warmest sort of greeting. His cor- 





diality and easy manner swept away every vestige of formal- 


ity. On his desk every article was arranged with methodical 
precision. General Diaz looked the part of Commando 
Supremo. A direct descendant of the ‘ieutenant of Columbus 


who made the voyage of discovery with him, General Diaz 
had valorous blood in his veins. When I asked him for his 
photograph, he sent immediately for it. In autographing it, 
he dashed it off so quickly and well that his every movement 
indicated a man of literary cultivation. After speaking of 
America and Italy, under his name he wrote: “Unione fedeli, 
fede vuna, energie agione (Union with heart and soul, and one 
for energy and action). April 26, 1918.” 


* * * 


NTEREST in Cuban matters was at high tide during 
the Pan-American Congress and before and after the visit 
of President Coolidge. What an impressive incident it was 
to a number of us visiting a Cuban school to hear the ‘‘Mes- 
sage to Garcia” by the late Elbert Hubbard recited in the 





Newton D. Baker, former Mayor of Cleveland and Secretary 
of War during President Wilson's administration 


public school, much as previous generations of American boys 
recited Patrick Henry’s address on Friday afternoons. This 
essay was distributed in 1898 by the millions by George H. 
Daniels, passenger agent of the New York Central and made 
a profound sensation throughout the country. Several Sena- 
tors were re-reading a copy that was discovered by Senator 
Wagner and passed around and it seemed an appropriate echo 
to go with a report of the recent pan-American Congress held 
in Havana. Read again “The message to Garcia.” 

In all this Cuban business there is one man stands out on 
the horizon of my memory like Mars at perihelion. 

‘*‘When war broke out between Spain and the United States, 
it was very necessary to communicate quickly with the leader 
of the Insurgents. Garcia was somewhere in the mountain 
fastnesses of Cuba—no one knew where. No mail or tele- 
graph message could reach him. The President must secure 
his co-operation, and quickly. What to do! 

“Some one said to the President, “There is a fellow by the 
name of Rowan who will find Garcia for you, if anybody can.’ 

“Rowan was sent for and given a letter to be delivered to 
Garcia. How the ‘fellow by the name of Rowan’ took the 
letter, sealed it up in an oilskin pouch, strapped it over his 
heart, in four days landed by night off the coast of Cuba from 
an open boat, disappeared into the jungle, and in three weeks 
came out on the other side of the island, having traversed a 
hostile country on foot, and delivered his letter to Garcia— 
are things I have no special desire now to tell in detail. The 
point that I wish to make is this: McKinley gave Rowan a 
letter to be delivered to Garcia; Rowan took the letter and 
did not ask, ‘Where is he at?’ 

“By the Eternal! there is a man whose form should be cast 
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in deathless bronze and the statue placed in every college of 
the land. It is not book-learning young men need, nor in- 
struction about this and that, but a stiffening of the vertebrae 
which will cause them to be loyal to a trust, to act promptly, 
concentrate their energies: do the thing—‘Carry a message 
to Garcia.’ 

“General Garcia is dead now, but there are other Garcias. 
No man who has endeavored to carry out an enterprise where 
many hands were needed, but has been well-nigh appalled at 
times by the imbecility of the average man—the inability 
or unwillingness to concentrate on a thing and do it.” 


* * * 


HERE was a decided drift of favorable mention of Sena- 

tor Charles Curtis as a presidential candidate in Wash- 
ington during the breezy March days. While few of the 
people east of the Mississippi have ever heard of him, he is 
counted upon as one of the one hundred per cent party organ- 
izers. His popularity in the Senate will serve him well, if the 





minutes and a two-cent stamp often save a lot of trouble, even 
if it contains nothing more than the magic words: “Yours of 
the 15th received” and “your most obedient servant” has 
gone forever. 

* * * 


SURVEY has been made of the fiction read in Wash- 

ington and it tops the list of all the cities in the country. 
This is not to be wondered at, when it is recalled that the liter- 
ary diet of the Washington people and official circles is a rou- 
tine of reports and dry as dust official pronunciamentos which 
never seem to be written with an idea of interesting the reader 
and cling tenaciously to a phraseology that approaches stupid- 
ity as far as the average reader is concerned. Among the 
novelists who are read with increasing interest in Washington 
as a relaxation and relief and a route to romance are Edith 
Wharton and.Temple Bailey, whose pen pictures have the 
charm of unreal reality. In the meantime, Mary Roberts 
Rinehart, whose home is in Washington, is keeping the type- 








Senator Charles Curtis of Kansas Temple Bailey 
Senate has any influence in making the nomination. Few 
men in public life are more thoroughly conversant with the 
procedure and processes of legislation. He was a whip in 
the House and became a whip in the Senate, and some of his 
critics say he acquired the whip habit when he was driving 
a hack in his native Kansas. Thoroughly informed, he knows 
which way the winds of public sentiment are blowing, and has 
practically devoted his life to public service. The Sunflower 
State is for him as a highly favored, popular favorite son, and 
more than this, the favorite sons in other States look upon 
his candidacy with favor in event they cannot reach the goal 
or corral the number of delegates required for nomination. 


* * * 


HE good old custom of Washington’s time of beginning 

and ending a letter with formalities is being frowned 
upon by the Director of the Budget. He has suggested that 
all persiflage be eliminated and has advocated a restriction 
on the proclivities of bureau chiefs and subordinate officials 
to write long letters and indulge in unnecessary phraseology, 
for has he not discovered that it cost Uncle Sam twenty-six 
cents to write every letter sent out by the government, which 
does not make much of a showing, even if the two-cent stamp 
for postage is eliminated. General Lord also advocates concen- 
trating the material scattered in a series of letters, flooding up 
the files, into one communication. “Don’t write until you can 
tell it all in one letter.”” This will likely occasion an explosion 
on the part of those corresponding with the bureaus asking 
for information concerning income tax, passports and the 
other wide range of subjects, if they have to wait until the 
information is given and the facts are assembled, there is 
going to be an increase in telephone tolls. Even an acknowl- 
edgment of a letter oftentimes relieves a situation. Two 





. the novelist 








Edith Wharton, the novelist 


writer busy and unravelling the sturdy and gripping fiction 
that comes from her fertile and active brain. The reports 
from libraries indicate that fiction far exceeds all other books 
combined among the patrons of public libraries. 


* * * 


OPULAR fallacies are continually exploded in the inves- 
tigations made by the United States Public Health Ser- 
vice. There has been a notion obtaining even for centuries 
that running water if not pure will purify itself in twelve to 
fifteen miles of continuous flow. Water supply has much to 
do with the general health of the people, and it has now been 
determined by extensive experiments in the Laboratory of 
Stream Pollution that a water contaminated with the organic 
matters found in sewage and in various industrial wastes 
does gradually rid itself of such pollution, if allowed free access 
to air. Early studies of this phenomenon of self-purification 
led to the abandonment of a plausible theory based on the 
direct action of oxygen on the organic matters, and subse- 
quent research extending over the past fifty years has revealed 
that the self-purification of streams is essentially a biological 
process. In this sense, the oxygen contained in aerated or 
running water does not operate as a sterilizing agent, as once 
believed, but rather as a neutralizing or deodorizing agent for 
some of the gases resulting from the bacterial decomposition 
of the organic matters. Dissolved oxygen is also required for 
the maintenance of fish life. A given experiment with Ohio 
River water collected at Cincinnati, oxygen continued to 
be used up for fully three hundred days, and bacteria of intes- 
tinal varieties persisted for almost that length of time. Even 
in the absence of intervening pollution, it would be necessary 
to allow for a stream flow of several hundred miles before a 
water, once polluted, could regain its pristine purity. Irre- 
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spective of distance from the nearest upstream point of known 
pollution, it may be safely stated that no river in the United 
States can now be regarded as hygienically safe without treat- 
ment. The possibility that a water polluted with sewage 
might be fully purified by flowing for “‘a dozen miles or so” 
becomes too remote for serious consideration. 


* * * 


HE wonders of wireless have only begun. Marconi has 
made a recent prophecy indicating sensational develop- 
ments within the next two years that will revolutionize the 
entire inter-relation of the world. Within the next few 
months telephony between England and Canada will be estab- 
lished, and the experimental fac-simile transmission by beam 
radio is now an accomplished fact. This will supersede trans- 
mission by code and Senator Marconi has insisted that a whole 
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New monument on King’s Mountain Battlefield in South 
Carolina where a critical battle of the Revolutionary War 
was fought 


page of a newspaper or any sort of handwriting can be as 
easily transmitted as it could be photographed. A secret 
system of communication called cryptograph has been de- 
vised whereby messages are automatically coded and decoded 
as if by the wave of a fairy wand. The world has much to 
learn yet from this modest man whose name will ever be 
associated with wireless and radio as the eighth wonder of 
the world. 


* * * 


HE old-time cultural atmosphere seemed at full tide when 

the National Education Convention held its winter 
meeting in Boston. The scene of fifteen thousand educators 
assembled in the Mechanics Building in February, 1928, 
appeared an appropriate setting reflecting the traditions of 
Boston. The fact that the city is today, as it has always 
been, the largest centre of students of all sorts in the country 
was again emphasized. There is no doubting the mental 
activity of Boston as a city today, if the impressions of writers 





are to be credited. The birthplace of the American public 
school has not relaxed its interest in counting education and 
public schools as the greatest thing in America. The sub- 
jects discussed and the reactions of the 1928 convention 
marked it as a notable gathering that had a grasp of the prob- 
lems coming with the complexities of the times. Among the 
delegates was Mrs. Evangeline Lodge Lindbergh, the mother 
of Colonel Charles A. Lindbergh, who insisted upon having 
no distinctions or attentions other than that due her as a 
school teacher. She even insisted upon sharing her room 
with a fellow teacher, refusing the luxurious suite. She was 
given the gold medal and became a life member on her own 
account—a distinction merited and earned in years of devo- 
tion to her calling. She made the flight from Detroit in a 
single day, covering the distance of eight hundred miles in 
six hours, and braving the icy blasts of the coldest day of the 
winter with the same intrepid spirit that her son continues to 


follow his vocation. 
* ok ok 


HE presentation of a medal to Mrs. Evangeline Lodge 
Lindbergh, the mother of Colonel Charles A. Lindbergh, 

by the National Education Association, in Boston, has stimu- 
lated interest in the bill pending and supported strongly by 








Colonel Charles A. Lindbergh and his distinguished mother 


educators for a Department of Education with a representa- 
tion in the President’s cabinet. There would seem to have 
been evidence enough accumulated for the necessity for action. 
The advent of radio, motion pictures, and all other forms of 
amusement, have a distinct bearing upon the subject. They 
have added to the complexities of modern education. It 
would seem curious that a nation so concerned in the subject 
of education as indicated from the earliest Colonial times, 
would not consider the whole subject of equal importance to 
that of the many other departments presided over by a 
member of the President’s cabinet. Why not get down to 
brass tacks and pass the bill and appoint Mrs. Evangeline 
Lindbergh a member of the President’s cabinet representing a 
phase of American activity that has always been considered 
of paramount importance to all the people of the world, and 
follow out the policies adopted in the Philippines and in Porto 
Rico, giving education its proper credit and official recognition 
in the development of the country? 


* * * 


HE Secretary of State has rendered appropriate and 

merited thanks to Charles Evans Hughes and the Ameri- 
can delegation to the Pan-American Conference at Havana 
for their splendid work on behalf of himself and the President 
in which the whole country can heartily join. There was not 
a moment during that Congress that Mr. Hughes and his 
colleagues were not masters of the situation, because they 
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had a well-thought-out program that represented the inter- 
ests of every one of the twenty-one nations. War as an 
instrument of national policy was condemned. Uniform laws 
on bills of exchange and other credit instruments were recom- 
mended. The entire subject of transportation in every phase 
was thoroughly discussed, including a suggestion of a congress 
on roads to be held at Rio de Janiero next July, which con- 
templates the survey of a longitudinal highway in South 
America. Intellectual co-operation was covered in the sug- 
gestion of conferences between journalists and other profes- 
sions; a bibliographical congress; the publication of the 
Cuervo dictionary; interchange of professors and students 
and establishment of scholarships, the establishment of special 
chairs for the study of Spanish, English and Portuguese, and 
the introduction of special departments for the study of 





Governor Alfred Smith of New York 


Hon. Charles Evans Hughes 


birthday of Washington. The placid Potomac in itself is a 
memory and the waters flowing silently, steadily on and on, 
through the centuries, typify the dignity and ceaselessly 
growing fame of the boy born on its shores at Wakefield. 
While millions have celebrated Washington’s birthday for 
over a century, very few in any audience were able to tell 
you where he was born. It seems to be one of those details 
in his biography that is overlooked in the effulgence of his 
achievements. 
* * * 


AA Anatalok there is not a newspaper published at 
Anatalok Bay, the natives of Labrador, over their morn- 
ing cups of blubber, might have read an item about like this: 

“Commander Donald MacMillan, American explorer now 


Governor Victor Donahey of Ohio 


Chairman of the American delegation at the Pan-American Congress held in Havana 


commercial legislation in the American republics. All this 
is to be under the supervision of the Inter-American Intel- 
lectual Institute, which will also keep a fatherly eye on the 
production and distribution of motion picture films and lead 
on to the establishment of a geographic institute. The mat- 
ter of immigration was declared as one of purely domestic 
concern. The improvement of the standard of living of 
laborers was on the agenda scheduled for the next congress, 
which is to meet in Montevideo, Uruguay. All in all, the 
Conference was accounted one of the most successful and im- 
portant that has ever been held and has been the means of 
bringing the governments of the three Americas closer to- 
gether - Sem ever before in co-operating along lines that look 
toward the welfare of all the people in all the world, as well as 
in the particular countries represented. 


* * * 


HEN President Coolidge made his pilgrimage to Alex- 

andria on the Mayflower to celebrate the birthday 
of George Washington, he looked upon scenes that were dear 
to the heart of the father of his country. Alexandria was the 
home city of Washington—the church, the Masonic lodge, the 
stores, the streets, and the grim old walls and spacious wide 
avenues of Alexandria still reflect the ideals of the founder 
of the republic. The imposing Masonic memorial (now in 
the process of erection), the scenes about the wharves where 
the shipping of the country once centered, all make a most 
appropriate and interesting setting for an observation of the 


enjoying the invigorating climate of Anatalok Bay, will be 
host at a radio party for members of the local Four Hundred, 
Thursday night, March 1. An interesting feature of the 
party will be a talk by an Eskimo now living in the semi- 
tropics of New York. And a good time will be had by all.” 

The imaginary “local item” tells the story. Commander 
MacMillan, according to radiograms received by the National 
Broadcasting Company, arranged a radio party for his Eskimo 
friends. By his own request, the Clicquot Club Eskimos 
broadcast a special program for the MacMillan expedition 
and Eskimos from WEAF and associated stations. 

This request for a special program was picked up by G. 
Donald Merseve of Hudson, Mass., member of the American 
Radio Relay League, and forwarded to the National Broad- 
casting Company. 

“Enjoying your station here in Northern Labrador. It 
is one of the stations we can always depend upon. Indians 
and Eskimos greatly interested. Why not have Clicquot 
Club Eskimos talk to our Eskimos? Donald MacMillan.” 

Clifford Himow, radio operator for WNP, the expedition’s 
radio station, established direct contact with C. A. Tuthill of 
the National Broadcasting Company plant department. 

“Eskimos all excited up here about real Eskimo going to 
talk to them,”’ Himow said in one radiogram. 

Teddy Kviogluk, a real Eskimo now living in New York, 
made a short talk to his tribesmen in Labrador during the 
program, which Harry Reser, leader of the Eskimos, had 
arranged for the explorers. 
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Happy Winter Days in Sunny Havana 


The visit of President Coolidge to Cuba was a historical event for the ‘‘Pearl of the Antilles’’— 
A reception with roses and smiles that surpassed any ovation ever given a President— 
Something about the people and resources of the Island Republic, 
the host to the Pan -American Congress 


Havana and the opening of the Pan- 
American Congress is counted as the 
most memorable event that has occurred in 
Cuba sinee the landing of Columbus. It was 


Tir visit of President Coolidge to 





President Machado of Cuba and his Cabinet 


an oceasion that brought the three Americas 
closer together than ever before. According 
to the secret service men, who have been at 
presidential receptions in all parts of America 
and Europe, the reception of the President 
of the United States in Cuba surpassed all 
in wild enthusiasm. 

Roses showered the pathway, men, women 
and little children clasped their hands and 
shouted in glee. Keen eyes were observant, 
for the shout went up, “Rubio rojo muche 
grande!”’ which indicated that they had dis- 
covered that the President had auburn hair— 
and auburn hair was indeed a distinction in 
Cuba. 

Cuba never looked more beautiful and 
wonderful, and again established her title as 
“The Pearl of the Antilles.”” No wonder that 
Columbus himself declared that when he 
found Cuba there was no use to go further to 
find the climate of Eden. Morro Castle was 
no longer frowning in warlike mien, but with 
radiant lights shimmering on the mottled old 
walls, grim with time and tragedy, was a 
beacon of welcome “the night before’’—as 
Havana awaited her distinguished guest. 
There was a rush of preparation, the entire 
Prado and front of the President’s Palace 
teeming with workmen finishing the pave- 
ment, which was completed in twenty-four 
hours. The paving about the Maine Monu- 
ment was put in order at a swift pace, and the 
last touch was given the work on the early 
dawn of the 16th Jenero, 1928. 

On the historical old quays and old water 
front all along the beautiful Malecon made 


possible by Leonard Wood, the people waited. 
Throngs came from all parts of the island. 
It was a gala holiday. American flags and 
bunting profusely adorned the white build- 
ings and automobiles honked here and there 
in a traffic congestion that 
made one think of Fifth 
Avenue. 
* * * 

In the full-orbed morning 
light the battleship Texas, 
followed by the cruiser 
Memphis, escorted by a 
flotilla of squadrons, made 
the graceful curve from the 
Gulf Stream, swinging into 
the harbor which was the 
tomb of the heroes of the 
Maine. But somehow this 
was an occasion when the 
old war-ery ‘Remember 
the Maine’ was forgotten, 
for in the welcoming 
throngs were many natives 
of old Espana, and not even 
a sear or a showing of re- 
sentment seemed to remain 
of the conflict of 1898. 

As the battleships entered the harbor, a 
thundering salvo of twenty-one guns was 
given and old Moro responded in a salute that 
seemed to give gleeful echo of the good will of 
the occasion. On the decks of the battleship 
and cruiser the sailors and 
marines in white made an 
imposing spectacle. It 
seemed like the overture 
to a great drama of peace. 

The Cuban cavalry es- 
corted President Machado 
and President Coolidge as 
they rode together to the 
Palace.. 

Everyone on the street 
seemed to evidence con- 
sciousness that the Presi- 
dent was here. Toasts 
were drunk in the cafes. 
The sailor boys on leave 
added to the joyful 
occasion. 

The delegations from 
the twenty-one countries 
were greeted by the flags 
of the various nations en- 
massed, making a prismatic picture including 
the colors of all the ensigns of each nation in 
the new world, or Western Continent. 

Early in the morning the streets were 
thronged as the procession moved to the 
National Theatre. On the platform, with 
another background of entwined flags, the 
two Presidents, with Secretary of State Kel- 
logg at Coolidge’s right and Ortiz at Ma- 








chado’s left, were the figures focused in the 
brilliant spotlight. From five balconies the 
crowd leaned forward to catch every word. 
The welcome of the President of Cuba was 
given with the warmth of Latin blood. 

When President Coolidge put on his glasses 
and began reading his speech there were 
attentive and responsive listeners. Although 
less than one-half of that great audience 
could understand English, they would fol- 
low with every suggestion of applause. And 
when the battery of motion picture cameras 
opened with a flood of light as President 
Coolidge delivered his peroration and tribute 
to Columbus, the great discoverer, lusty 
cheers and an atmosphere of genuine good 
feeling pervaded the theatre. 

Down the great marble stairway the 
throng passed as the President left with sol- 
diers presenting arms, a scene that was 
theatrical but expressive of something more 
than that. 

It was the waiting crowds outside that 
seemed to catch the real sentiment of the 
occasion. Hours and hours they had waited, 
but when they heard the stirring refrain of 
the “Star Spangled Banner” mingled with 
the Cuban national hymn, they knew that 
the Presidents were soon to appear. 

ok * 

The State Dinner in the evening was a most 
impressive affair. The Cubans demand punc- 
tilious attention to detail in social matters. 


The Plaza about the “‘ Maine”? monument on the borders of the sea 


It was somewhat amusing to see the distin- 
guished Washington correspondents arrayed 
in silk hats, striped trousers and spats—for 
that was the regalia of the occasion. At the 
dinner, the very guest-cards were heavily 
rimmed with gold, and even massive. 

The interchange of conversation at times 
made it seem like the confusion of tongues, 
but there was something in the gleaming 
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The President’s Palace where the paving was completed the “ night 
before” President Coolidge arrived 


eyes and actions of the guests that tokened a 
cordiality more than mere words could 
express. 

Twenty times President Coolidge lifted his 
glass in response to the toasts, but true to the 
Constitutional requirements, his lips never 
touched the liquor. 

The attention to every social detail gave 
the occasion a sort of gentility and charm that 
is not apparent at a similar gathering of 
Americans. Everything had the reflection 
of the traditions that came from the Old 
World in appearance, but yet the spirit of the 
occasion reflected the New World. 

With the same enthusiasm undiminished, 
President Coolidge and his entourage took 
their departure, the Cubans waved adieu 
until the battleship, leaving amid thunderous 
salutes, had faded away on the horizon toward 
Key West, leaving behind memories that can 
never fade from the horizon of Cuban and 
Pan-American history. 

On the following day the committees gath- 
ered at the University of Havana and pro- 
ceeded with the organization. Then and there 
it was decided to throw open the doors to the 
public in every session, with a reservation 
indicated in the votes of the number of 
countries, and that the assembly could go in 
to executive session at any time. 

The presence of the Hon. Charles Evans 
Hughes, governor, Associate Justice of the 
Supreme Court, candidate for President, and 
Secretary of State, indicated that the Pan- 
American Congress was to have a leadership 


of statesmanlike qualities. 
Meeting him were men of 
standing in their respec- 
tive countries, bringing to 
the Congress the best 
thoughts and wisdom of 
the times. 

As usual, there were 
those who sought to inter- 


issues, but the general as- 
pect of affairs was toward 
giving calm and _ intelli- 
gent thought to the prob- 
lems presented. 

Doctor Rowe of the 
Pan-American Union at 
Washington, with his 
wide acquaintance, rose 
to the occasion and soon 
brought all together with 
informal introduction. 

The comments on the event by some Euro- 
pean newspapers indicate that there was need 
for personal observers to give them the real 
angle of the situation. 

On this occasion Uncle Sam was able to 
present evidence of the real purposes of the 
Monroe Doctrine. Cuba 
was not only freed, but 
nurtured in its early days 
of freedom by the Big 
Brother to the north, and 
not only that—its free- 
dom was guaranteed. The 
work was done and turned 
over to them and there 
were representatives of 
many nations who frank- 
ly stated that they 
wished that the Platt 
Amendment had applied 
to their own countries. 
There were some Cubans 
who even intimated that 
what had been done in 
Porto Rico was, after all, 
but another proof of the 
real purpose of UncleSam 
in following out to the 
best of his ability the ideals as well as the 
spirit of the Monroe Doctrine. 

There were outsiders who tried to point to 
the situation in Nicaragua as a deviation from 
established policy, but they were not cogni- 
zant with all the facts, and it was the same 
sort of criticism that prevailed in the early 
days of helping Cuba to 








Havana the beautiful, as revealed with modern pavement and witching 


tropical parks 





create a nation repre- 
sented by a flag with a 
single star. In all the 
history of nations, this 
has never occurred 
before— when a larger 
nation definitely created 
a new flag and assisted 
and helped to maintain 
a free and independent 
people. 

At times it was felt 
that there was little ap- 
preciation toward the 
United States for its ef- 
forts in her behalf, but 
the generations of young 
Cubans that have fol- 
lowed have brought a 
new understanding, and 





ject politics and partisan - 





A view of the Prado with the new Capitol building in the distance 


the gratitude of Cuba toward our government 
can no longer be challenged. 
* * + 

The reception given by the newspapers, 
El Mundo, edited by Sr. Mora, and the Dairo 
de La Marino, by Sr. Rivero, known as Pepin 
Joe, as well as the Havana Post and News, the 
English newspapers, indicated a real frater- 
nity. The legion of American visitors enjoyed 
to the full their visit to Havana, which gave 
them a touch of the atmosphere of the Old 
World within a few hours from Miami and 
Key West. 

The old walls of the city, the narrow streets, 
seemed to suggest old Spain. Then there 
was the cleanliness of the city, the drives, the 
beautiful President’s Boulevard, the Boule- 
vard Cespedius leading on to the Yacht Club 
and the Jockey Club, the Country Club and 
the tremendous development that has been 
made by the Biltmore interests. 

The work of General Leonard Wood has 
been followed by such men as John MckE. 
Bowman and Charles F. Flynn, who have 
popularized Cuba as a tourist’s resort. The 


Sevilla-Biltmore Hotel was the center of 
activities and the great corridors of the hotel 
were filled with the flags of all nations. They 
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somehow managed to make Americans feel at 
home in picturesque and romantic Havana. 
There was no Havana Blues in evidence. 
The expressions of happiness and cheerfulness 
on the faces of the people during the sunny 
days was refreshing. 

At the American Club one found natives of 
the States enthusiastic in their praise of their 
adopted country and its people. 

A fifty-cent ride on an electric car line out 
of Havana over the United Railways, takes 
one entirely across the Island and unfolds a 
panorama of fertility unsurpassed by any 
one area in the world. There were millions 
and millions of royal palms, acres covered 
with ripening tomatoes, fields of sugar cane, 
pineapple, early vegetables. The soil is very 
red, indicating the presence of hemitite ore 
mines in western Cuba. 

At La Providentia the sugar mills had be- 
gun to grind and one inhaled the aroma of the 
sweet juice from the cane of the largest sugar- 
producing country in the world. 

The electric cars were filled, and The United 
Railroad Company, with that magic letter 
“U,” have built up a tremendous traffic. 
This to say nothing of the Cuban Railway, 
which spans the Island from east to west, 
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bringing Santiago de Cuba, and the undevel- 
oped province of Oriente within twenty-four 
hours of the Capital. 

Along the northern and southern coasts are 
the plantations. Cuba produces a large 
amount of coffee, enough for its own use and 
exports. Cuba has a favorable trade balance 
of eighty million and is pushing forward pro- 
gressively toward an intensive development 
of resources. 

* * 

A conspicuous sight was the building of 
roads under the contract of Warren Brothers, 
who have given the most efficient service, 
opening up many of the new towns. The 
roads are solid cement base with the Warren 
bithulitic asphalt surface. The native Cuban 
asphalt is used and activities along the line of 
road construction has perked up many a 
sleepy, quiet little Cuban town and given a 
new aspect to the little old cottages and bun- 
galows surrounding the plazas in which there 
is an old church with bell ringing—as it did in 
the olden times. 

In the area of Havana you have a new 
angle on where civilization began. 

The pirates of old were the heroes of the 
time. Pirate means a shareholder. They 
shared with each other and were sportsmen, 
only taking their gain after a fight The 
wealth of the New World brought back to 
Spain helped to change the map of Europe, 
for it enabled Charles V. to begin the dreams 
which were crystallized later in the ambitions 
of Philip II. 


—— 


a 


The buccaneers were another sort. 


They 
knew their country. They knew where fresh 
water lay and were more or less opportunists. 
They sold special privileges and have been 


called pioneer bootleggers. So here you find 
the historical difference between pirate and 
buecaneer. 

The whole area is redolent with the romance 
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of the early discovery of the Americas. 
Three-fourths of the United States at the 
time of the Revolution was virtually His- 
panic, so civilization drifted from the tropics 
to the northern realms, gathering vigor and 
vitality. As they obtained leisure and wealth, 
the tide inadvertently turned again toward 
the more luxurious and warmer climes. 

In Havana it would seem that there is less 
English spoken than in Madrid itself. The 
oldtime Cuban just will not learn English. 

The story is told of an old darky lying 
under a tree who was asked a question as to 
which way the road turned and answered by 
moving his toe to indicate which road to take. 
The stranger offered him some money for the 
information and the peaceful and indolent 
sleeper mumbled ‘Put it in my pocket.” 

The question of earning a living does not 
present itself as a very serious problem where 
there is no fuel to buy, and bananas are grow- 
ing and yams and sweet potatoes are pro- 
vided in forty days. Natives in the jungles 
live on the fruits and relish a bit of dried fish 
which may come from Massachusetts—the 
land of the sacred cod. 


Cubaimports ship cargoes of eggs. Taxes are 
very heavy. But now that they are diversi- 
fying the crops and industries, the grim ghost 
of the price of sugar determining the prosper- 
ity of the country may some day be elimin- 
ated. It is found that by new methods of 
management the sugar mills can and do make 
money at a price of 2-cent sugar, but that is 


quite a difference from the 19 cents or 20 
cents of war times, when Cuba fairly rolled 
in wealth and the wonderful development in 
the way of palatial homes occurred. 

Some of the homes in Havana represent 
investments of millions of dollars, having 
mother-of-pearl floors and all the other em- 
bellishments that might even baffle one with 
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the wealth of Croesus or the income of an old 
Spanish king. A good deal depends in Cuba 
on family connections, even more than politi- 
cal influences. The traditions of Spanish days 
still hold fast to a large extent. One must not 
carry a package in a shop or on the street. 
There is a distinct demarkation. If you were 
a clerk or a laborer, you were expected to 
remain in that class. And there is not much 
of a sympathetic understanding between the 





Julio Blanco Herrera of Havana, Cuba 


classes. Pride of birth remains defiant in 
spite of the pretentious assumptions of the 
nouveau rich, or those who have suddenly 
become rich. 

The Palace, brilliantly illuminated in a 
flood of light, as well as the Interior Depart- 
ment at Havana at night, heard the echoes of 
merriment, laughter and singing on every 
hand. At the restaurants one dines on the 
pavement, with beggars holding out their 
hands between every course. The hurdy- 
gurdy has supplanted the gay guitar and the 
Spanish and French chef reigns supreme. 

Through the open sides of the business 
houses are seen miles and miles of bottles, 
but the Cubans drink comparatively little 
liquor, usually interspersing it with black 
coffee. Even the laboring classes have coffee 
in preference to liquor, which may indicate a 
solution of the prohibition enforcement ques- 
tion in America by supplying an abundance 
of coffee to take the place of synthetic and 
bootleg liquor demanded for wild parties and 
social merriment. 

Night and day the drone of the airplane is 
heard over Havana and it would seem as if 
every hour finds a large vessel from some for- 
iegn port pushing her prow into the harbor. 
It still remains the gateway to the Caribbean 
Sea. Cuba has been the rendezvous and plot- 
ting ground for anarchists and socialists and 
those driven out of other countries. That is 
why the secret service men looked for “black 
ones” as the flowers were strewn in the path- 
way welcoming the President. 


Large throngs walk up and down the 


Prado in the evening, or sit in the park, and 
the earnest chatter and conversation con- 
tinues, with many gestures and motions. A 
Cuban, even at the telephone, is wiggling his 
fingers in gestures at his unseen listener. As 
I often mingled with the crowds I found them 
talking about government matters, and the 
word “‘Americano”’ was heard on every hand. 

The devotion of parents and children, even 
during these gala days, with the mixture of 
colors, was a study of crowds that suggested 
old Egypt with its motley mingling of races. 
There was no one race dominating, but a sort 
of a diluted strain evident in the face and 
features. 

Over forty-five thousand Chinamen are in 
Havana and only a few Chinese women. 
They all come to Cuba with the hope of 
some time getting into the United States. 
Neatly attired in blouses, they circulate in 
the parks, ringing little bells and selling nuts 
out of boxes. Some of them earry veritable 
fruit stands on their heads in the way of a 
glass case with ice enclosed. 

But the predominant thing peddled in 
Havana is the lottery ticket. Everybody is 
selling them—old men, old women, and little 
children, and the one who wins a lottery 
ticket is counted a hero, although he may not 
have his $50,000 cash present long. He is 
a hero if he secures the lucky number, for it 
seems most Cuban boys have one supreme 
ambition to one day win a lottery ticket. 

This is why gambling is not looked upon 
as an evil. It is the casual pastime. The 
casino is conducted by the government, and 
placards are seen on every hand warning 
people not to bet at their peril outside of the 
regular domain. 

A number of Americans have beautiful 
homes in Havana, including Mr. Ward of the 
Ward Baking Company, which reminds me 
that the finest bread ever made can be found 
in Havana. At our first breakfast in Hav- 
ana we ate and ate of bread, crisp and fresh. 
Banana leaves are baked on the outside crust 
of the bread to give it a flavor. 

The personnel of Americans present in- 
cluded Will Rogers, whose comments on the 
proceedings are well known. He had to wait 
in the broiling sun while the national anthems 
of twenty-one nations were played at one of 
the opening exercises of the Pan-American 
Union. Of course there was the well-worn joke 
about the frequent meetings at the American 
bar and old-timers who had almost forgotten 
how, regained the posture of one foot on the 
rail, with elbow crooked. 

. * * 

In every detail of the reception to Presi- 
dent Coolidge and the delegates to the 
Pan-American Conference, the Cuban offi- 
cials were most generous and hospitable 
and perfect in their social forms. Among 
the officials whom I met and whose work im- 
pressed me very much was Commander 
Rogerio Zayas Bazan, Secretario de Gober- 
nacion, whose public service activities span 
the history of the republic. It was somewhat 
difficult, not speaking the language, to gather 
all the details associated with the romantic 
and thrilling careers of Cuban officials. 

Commander Rogerio Zayas Bazan was 
born in Nuevitas, Province of Camaguey. 
On June 9, 1895, when only sixteen, he joined 
the revolutionary army, fighting for his 
country’s independence. In a glorious bap- 
tism of blood, he was seriously wounded in 


the battle of Ceja Larga. General Maximo 
Gomez, commander-in-chief of the Cuban 
forces, appointed him a lieutenant, as a re- 
ward for his gallantry in action. Later he 
became Aide to General Lope Recio, com- 
manding the Third Corps of the Army, and 
fought under the latter during the rest of the 
campaign. 

At the end of the War for Independence, 
the reconstructive tasks of peace claimed his 
indefatigable efforts. He accepted a position 
as a teacher in elementary grades, after win- 
ning out with two others in competitive ex- 
aminations of a hundred and three applicants. 
Eventually he dedicated his time exclusively 
to agriculture, and, endowed with a strong 
will, a love for hard work, tireless activity 
and devotion to his chosen tasks, he earned 
financial independence. 

At different times he was a member of the 
National Army, census inspector for the 
Province of Camaguey, and revenue collector 
in the city of that name. In all these places 
his powerful personality and his spotless 





Commandante Rogerio Zayas Bazan, Secretario 
de Gobernacion 


probity, together with an untiring devotion 
to duty stood out in bold relief. A prom- 
inent, highly-esteemed figure in Cuban poli- 
ties, he was elected Governor of the Province 
of Camaguey in 1902. His labors while in 
that office are a brilliant, shining page in his 
eareer. It was then that his acquaintances 
and associates realized that Commander 
Zayas Bazan had the true “stamp” of the 
ideal executive, a man who would always 
make every possible effort to uplift the moral 
and political standards of his country, regard- 
less of obstacles or opposition. 

When General Gerardo Machado was in- 
augurated President of Cuba on May 20, 
1925, he appointed Commander Rogerio 
Zayas Bazan Secretary of Government. In 
the administrative government machinery, 
the Department of Government is assigned 
a great range of duties: supervision and ad- 
ministration of penal institutions, supervision 
of municipal governments, maintenance of 
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the public peace and order, preservation of 
public morals, police regulation, ete. With- 
out exaggeration, it can be seen from the 
many duties above stated that the Depart- 
ment of Government has a great deal to say 
in the complex administrative and human 
problems of the Cuban nation. 

Commander Zayas Bazan’s discharge of 
his trust at the head of the Department of 
Government, briefly and truly, has been in- 
deed an unwavering influence toward recti- 
tude and morality, a painstaking struggle 
against obnoxious influences, and a benefit 
to society. 

His indefatigable, persistent, and ener- 
getic battle against prostitution has brought 
excellent results. Harlots of alien extrac- 
tion, very numerous in 1925, an obnoxious, 
contaminating influence, have been driven 
out through a series of vigorous raids. It 
is well known that in the byways of this, the 
oldest of professions, have always lurked 
loathsome parasites, carriers of the germs of 
all vices and crimes. Of these, the arch- 
type, always repugnant and gruesome, is 





Senor Aurelio Peon of “‘ E] Encanto” 


the souteneur or prozeneta, that ruffian who 
ties the harlot to himself with the chains of 
infamy and feasts upon the fruits of her 
lamentable trade. These parasites have been 
fought with inexorable determination. Those 
of alien extraction, who so often filled the 
pages of our newspapers with stories of blood 
and crime, have been driven out or deported. 
Some of them, realizing that this government 
would fight organized vice to a finish, left of 
their own will. In the absence of compro- 
mise or toleration, all of them have ceased 
their nefarious activities. This accomplish- 
ment alone would stamp as a success the mor- 
alizing campaign of Commander Zayas 
Bazan, furthering with commendable energy 
the policies of the President of the Republic. 
* * * 

An attractive feature of Havana is its 
shops, for what would any place be for an 
American woman to visit unless she could 


shop. Aurelio Peon, one of the most suc- 
cessful business men in the island republic, 
realized this years ago. As chairman of the 
Board of Directors of ‘‘El Encanto,” the larg- 
est department store in Cuba, he has achieved 
one of his early ambitions. At the age of 
twelve he began his work in this progressive 
establishment, located on a busy corner in 
Havana—San Rafael and Balianos streets. 
He is a native of Spain, and through his efforts 
and those of his associates, the El Encanto 
was the first store in Havana to adopt Ameri- 
can merchandising methods. For that rea- 
son he has a large American resident and 
tourist trade, in addition to a customer con- 
stituency that would seem to cover Cuba. 
Active in civic and social organizations, he 
has been chairman of the Carnival Commis- 
sion and is vice-president of the Asturiano 
Club, which has sixty thousand members, a 
$3,000,000 clubhouse and a $8,000,000 hos- 
pital and sanitarium. Each member pays $2 
per month and is taken care of in case of 
illness. The membership includes a large 
number of Spanish people hailing from the 
different provinces in the mother country, 
as well as a large number of Cuban people, 
who recognize in this organization one of the 
most efficient and far-reaching agencies that 
exist for making Cuba an ideal resident city. 

The friends of Senor Peon call him the 
“‘merchant prince” of Cuba, and his institu- 
tion is one that reflects an unusual genius for 
executive administration and constructive 
and progressive business methods. 

* * * 

On my first trip to Cuba I chanced to 
meet Fausto Simon, the managing direc- 
tor of Hotel Plaza. His greeting at that 
time was the essence of Cuban hospitality, 
and he understands what the American guest 
wants as well as those of his own country. 
Mr. Simon is a self-made man, starting in at 
the hotel business as a youth of fifteen. He 
has kept right at it ever since, except for a 
few months while he was engaged in other 
business in South America. Widely trav- 
eled, he knows what the traveler desires. He 
makes a tour of the United States every year, 
and has visited nearly every city of over 
20,000 people. In fact, he spent some time 
in early boyhood at a school in Pennsylvania 
and there came to know and love the Ameri- 
can people. An enthusiastic believer in his 
home town, and you are not long with Fausto 
Simon before you are convinced that Cuba 
is the greatest winter resort in the world. A 
collection of over 25,000 individual cards, 
many of them of more or less prominent 
people in all parts of the world, is one of his 
treasures. He not only knows people, but 
he likes people. The Roof Garden of the 
Hotel Plaza has long been a popular resort, 
and there is just enough of the real original 
Cuban atmosphere about the hotel, com- 
bined with the latest and most modern im- 
provements, that has made Hotel Plaza a 
veritable landmark in the heart of Havana. 
It is near the Prado, or park, where the people 
foregather for walks and a chat in the cool of 
the evening. In this public park you will 
never see a man without his coat. It is one 
of Cuba’s sumptuary laws, for coats must be 
worn by those who sit in the park. No mat- 
ter how fancy or attractive the sport shirt 
may be, it must be covered with a coat or the 
blue-coated policeman reminds the offending 
one of the law. 


The scene at the Jockey Club was most 
colorful. The varied colors of the costumes 
worn by the women and the interest in the 
betting on the races, the dashing horses, and 
picturesque jockeys again recalled days at 
Saratoga and Sheepshead Bay. There were 
many there who were stud#ing the science of 
betting from straight, place and show and all 
sorts of combinations while the “bookies” 
were doing business in the good old fashion. 





Fausto Simon, managing directorjof Hotel Plaza 


Will Rogers made one bet in a race of six 
horses with $2 on every horse in the race. It 
proved to be what is called a long-shot and 
he received $27.50 on his investment, but that 
was nothing compared to the joyous pride of 
having once won a cinch or tip on a horse 
race. The excitement very nearly upset the 
dignity of the stately ambassadorial state- 
ments which the ‘Hon. William” pounds out. 

Americans wander about the streets of 
Havana just as they do in Europe, buying a 
earload of trophies, which are bundled and 
sent home to find a resting place soon after 
in the attic. Everything from monkeys and 
parrakeets to cocoanuts and alligators are 
included in these best sellers of souvenirs. 

* * * 

In the streets of Havana one still hears the 
old cries of the passing peddlers. The milk- 
man does not mention milk in his advertise- 
ment, but simply sings in a crooning song, 
“Dulce bambino,’ which means something 
about sweet babies. 

Almost every article of food, as well as rai- 
ment, is handled in this extensive house-to- 
house, street-after-street canvass for trade— 
not overlooking the old scissors grinder, who 
is preserved as a relic of early days, as are the 
old horses and hansom cabs in New York, 
that preserve a remembrance of the old times 
on some of the street corners. 

Colonel Charles Lindbergh was booked as a 
part of the program in the Pan-American 
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Congress, but he indicated the level head on 
his shoulders when he decided not to land in 
Cuba while the President was there, for he 
felt that it was a time not to have two heroes 
While the people were all ex- 


on the stage. 


Secretary of State Hughes, Henry P. Flet- 
cher, Ambassador to Italy, former Senator 
Oscar W. Underwood of Alabama, and 
Dwight W. Morrow, Ambassador to Mexico 
altogether a strong and well-balanced dele- 





President Machado and Senora Machado at their country estate entertaining 
President and Mrs. Coolidge 


pectant, it was felt that Lindbergh’s later 
arrival might be more effective. 

Hon. Dwight W. Morrow, the Ambassador 
to Mexico, was among the early arrivals, and 
it was already indicated that the progress he 
had made in Mexico would have a most 
wholesome influence upon the other nations. 

Lindbergh’s flight to Mexico was one of the 
events planned by Mr. Morrow as a gesture 
of good-will, and he could have done nothing 
that was a more effective curtain-raiser for 
the Sixth Pan-American conference, which 
has progressed as altogether a perfectly joyous 
affair, with little evidence of hate, envy, or 
vindictiveness. The keynote sounded by 
President Machado indicated that the Pan- 
American Congress was not to arrogate the 
function of a tribunal to settle differences or 
emulate the idea heralded in the scheme of 
the League of Nations. The plan for an in- 
ter American reciprocity treaty met with 
considerable favor because of what has been 
demonstrated in the commercial alliance 
between Cuba and the United States. 

There were no “chips on the shoulders” 
evident in the opening session, which placidly 
followed in the wake of the good-will gestures 
of the opening day. 

The American delegation included former 


gation, some of whom had long experience in 
international deliberations, with effective 
results. 

The delegations that count in Cuba, how- 
ever, are the tourists who spend the money 
and the business men who buy the goods, 


too, there is the rapid railroad communica- 
tion on the oversea Florida East Coast route 
to Key West, the one great objective dream 
of Henry M. Flagler accomplished. Freight 
trains are ferried across without breaking 
earload lots, and now an automobile road ex- 
tends from Miami to Key West, with pro- 
portions of Monroe County connected by 
ferry, which will some day be linked with a 
viaduct, paralleling the pathway blazed by 
the great empire-builder of Florida. 

The fascination of the Spanish Main is 
being better understood as the tourists come 
and go under the mellowing influences of a 
winter climate and winter waters which it 
may be claimed constitutes a winter climate 
that is not excelled by any one spot on earth. 

* * * 

MONG the real Havanans that I met 
was Senor Julio Blanco Herrera, one of 
the most energetic and public-spirited men 
in Cuba. He was born in the city of Havana 
in 1881, the real Old Havana, which was then 
called Teniente Rey St., but today has been 
christened Republica del Brazil Street. Edu- 
cated in the High School, the famous Escue- 
las Pias in the city of Guanabacoa, which is 
on the opposite side of Havana Bay, he later 
went to Paris, where he took a course in the 

College of Commerce. 

During those days in Paris he was prepar- 
ing himself for a real business career, and 
returning, entered his uncle’s business as an 
employee, determined to work his way up by 
knowing every detail of the various enter- 
prises with which he was associated. His 
uncle, Jose Blanco Herrera, and his father, 
Cosme Blanco Herrera, owned and operated 
the steamship company known as “Sobrinos 
de Herrera.”” Attheageof twenty-six young 
Julio became a member of the firm and looked 
after the legal business as a full-fledged attor- 
ney, realizing that a knowledge of law was a 
basis of a modern business career. In 1914 
he became Chairman of the business, and also 
manager of the famous Tropical and Tivoli 
breweries; which he has managed since that 
time. The Tropical Gardens are known to 
all tourists, and are located at Puentes 
Grandes, Borough of Marianao, about seven 
miles from the center of Havana. In this 
beautiful spot he extends the hospitality of 
Havana and revives memories among the 
veteran tourists of the days of beer gardens 
in the United States. 
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Maine Memoria] Park, Havana, Cuba. Roadways paved with Warrenite Bitulithic pavement 


and the Clyde Steamship Line with its New 
York-Miami and Havana service and hand- 
some new steamers Jroquois and Shawnee, the 
most magnificent in the coastwise trade, have 
helped to make Havana seem like a next 
door neighbor, to say nothing of the United 
Fruit and other steamship lines who have 
foeused tourists’ interests upon the beautiful 
““Mother Island”’ of the West Indies. Then, 


A director of the Fabrica de Botellas (bot- 
tle factory) which is owned by “Fabrica de 
Hielo”’ (ice factory), he has the title of In- 
spector General in these organizations. 

In the morning he devotes himself energeti- 
cally to business, but the afternoons and 
evenings are given up to his civic and public 
duties and social activities, but every day is 
a busy day with Senor Julio Blanco Herrera. 
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Roads That Are Making a New Cuba 


Remarkable record of road-building in Cuba under direction of Warren Brothers and the Cuba 
authorities that is making a new era for the Island Republic in developing 
the rich resources of the ‘‘Pearl of Antilles’’ 


durability of the historic Appian Way 

at Rome about the roads com- 
pleted and in process of construction by War- 
ren Brothers at home and abroad. From the 
days of Columbia Road in Boston to the last 
work done in Spain, Cuba, Australia, the 
Pacific Coast, or any other place on the ter- 
restrial globe, I have felt that this organiza- 
rion has established a firm reputation for 
road building in all countries and climes. 
In these modern times they have met the 
demands and exactions of increased traffic 
from a wide experience of road building, and 
a study of the problems extending back to 
the days when Caesar was building roads that 
have stood the test of the centuries. 

It was natural that the American delega- 
tion attending the Pan-American Congress in 
Havana, as well as a large number of tourist 
visitors, should feel a personal pride and in- 
terest in the epoch-making record which this 
American firm has made in their work in 
Cuba. It was the talk of the Island when 
word was given out that the Plaza in front 
of the President’s Palace and at the Maine 
Monument was to be completed in thirty-six 
hours. The work was started about eleven 
o'clock on the day previous and completed 
bright and early before the President arrived 
on the following day. In the light of a tropi- 
eal moon and a large battery of electric lights, 
the work continued all through the night at 
a speed unrivalled in the annals of paving. 
It seemed like a scene in New York where 
night and day work is necessary in order not 
to interfere with traffic. Even the people 
from far out in the Island, business men in 
the street and men at the clubs were keeping 
posted in the progress of the work, hour by 
hour, wondering and even betting on whether 
or not the contractors would complete the 
job and have everything in order for the 
memorable days marking the reception of the 
first President of the United States who has 
ever visited Cuba. 


6 eo is something that suggests the 


THe CARRETERA CENTRAL 


The contract for the construction of the 
Carretera Central in the Province of Pinar 
del Rio, Havana, Camaguey and Oriente was 
awarded to the Warren Brothers Company 


of Boston, Mass., on February 21st, 1927. ~ 


The Carretera Central is a part of the exten- 
sive public works program of President Ger- 
ardo Machado and his Secretary of Public 
Works, Dr. Carols Miguel de Cespedes. 
The road construction was officially begun 
in the four provinces awarded to them in 
March, 1927. 

_ The campaign of road building is proceed- 
ing actively in all of the provinces and up 
to January, 1928, work amounting to more 











Scenes in the tropical wilds of Cuba where 
Warren Brothers are building model roads 


than $6,300,000 in value had been completed 
by the Warren Brothers Company and its 
associate, the Kaiser Paving Company, the 
latter company operating in the Province of 
Camaguey. These companies are ably as- 
sisted by many Cuban contracting companies 
who are working on the project as subcon- 
tractors in different localities. 


In order to secure an adequate supply of 
construction material for a project of such 
magnitude, it has been necessary to install 
extensive facilities for producing the neces- 
sary materials. In conjunction with these 
developments, many kilometers of roadway 
have been built to reach the sources of suit- 
able material, and crushing and screening 
plants have been installed to produce suffi- 
cient supplies that the work may proceed 
at a rapid rate. 

In connection with the project, there are 
approximately twelve hundred new culverts 
and bridges to be constructed. All of this 
work has to be done before the completion 
of the new roadways. A large number of 
these bridges have already been completed 
and many more are now in process of con- 
struction. 


In Pinar del Rio Province active construc- 
tion work is now under way between Cande- 
laria and Consolacion de Sur, and also be- 
tween Guanajay and Havana. In order to 
make the portions of the roadway in which 
active work is not now proceeding, available 
for the convenient use of the public, exten- 
sive rehabilitation of the existing roadway 
has been conducted between Guanajay and 
Pinar del Rio. In Havana Province active 
construction work is under way between San 
Francisco de Paula and the Matanzas prov- 
ince line. 

In the Province of Camaguey active con- 
struction work is under way from Ciego de 
Avila through Gaspar, Florida, Camaguey, 
Sibanicu, Caseorro and Marti to Jobabo. 
In the Province of Oriente active construc- 
tion work is under way from Holguin through 
Bayamo, Jiguani, Baire and Palma Soriano, 
to Santiago de Cuba. 


Preference is given to Cuban labor and 
materials wherever possible, and at this time 
more than five thousand Cuban laborers are 
already at work over a length of four hun- 
dred miles. The contractors have installed 
on the work road building equipment of the 
most modern sort, representing an invest- 
ment of more than $2,000,000. 

The new highway is of the very highest 
class, consisting of a Portland cement con- 
crete base course and a Warrenite bitulithic 
wearing surface. The engineering work is 
under the able direction of Senor Manuel A, 
Corealles, chief engineer of the Bureau of 
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Scenes in Cuba showing the new model roads being built by Warren Brothers. Note 
the culverts and bridges. Roads open a large area of fertile iands in the Island Republic 


Roads and Bridges of the Department of 
Public Works. _ 

Some years ago I met the late Walter War- 
ren of Warren Brothers Company in Havana. 
He was then making arrangements for the 
work undertaken which has far surpassed the 
plans in scope and character at that time. 
He was very popular with his Cuban associ- 
ates and his untimely death was mourned as 
if he were one of them. He had pioneered in 
the work, gone into the jungles and entered 
into the spirit of the work that meant so 
much to the future of Cuba with the zest of a 
native. There were no such words as “It 
ean’t be done’”’ in his lexicon. In his world- 
wide association in connection with the work 
of his firm, he made friends and made good 
on all promises. Genial, whole-souled, he 
impressed every acquaintance abroad as he 
did at home, as one representing the highest 
ideals of an American through and through. 
His untimely passing was deeply mourned, 
but as one of his native friends and co-workers 
in Cuba remarked: “His work will go on, 
for he builded a character as he did roads— 
one that will live on in the activities of others 
whom he trained and inspired with the fixed 
purpose of always doing his best and finding 
out what was the best before he began any 
undertakings.” 

Mr. Warren was born in West Newton, 
Mass., July 29, 1873, the seventh son of Her- 
bert Marshall Warren, long a resident of 
West Newton. He attended the public 
schools of West Newton and later of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., graduating from the Central 
Normal Training School of Philadelphia in 
1891. He was a graduate of the University 
of Pennsylvania in the class of 1895 with the 
degree of Bachelor of Science and in 1896 
received the degree of Mechanical Engineer. 

For several years during his college course 
he acted as timekeeper and foreman for 
Warren Scharf Asphalt Paving Company and 
the Barber Asphalt Paving Company, and 
after graduating became superintendent for 
Warren Scharf Asphalt Paving Company. 
Later as superintendent of Warren Burnham 
Company, he was in charge of the construc- 
tion of a hydro electric development at Tren- 
ton Falls, New York. 

Mr. Warren was one of the partners in 
Warren Brothers which was formed in 1899 
by his brothers, and became a stockholder 
in Warren Brothers Company at the time of 
its incorporation in 1900. In 1901 he became 
actively interested in the company and had 
since then devoted his entire business life 
to the company. He was superintendent in 
charge of the construction of the first two 
bitulithic pavements laid in Pawtucket and 
New Bedford in 1901. He became the com- 
pany’s general manager shortly thereafter 
and until 1907 he traveled extensively through- 
out the United States and Canada in an 
advisory capacity on construction work. 

In 1905 Mr. Warren married Miss Cather- 
ine Reed Hooper of Newtonville, Mass., and 
moved to Portland, Ore., in 1907, where as 
vice-president of Warren Brothers Company, 
in charge of the business in the Northwest, 
he lived until 1924, returning with his family 
to Newton, Mass. 

During the past four years Mr. Warren 
had traveled extensively in foreign countries 
in the interest of the company. In 1924 he 
spent several months in Japan supervising the 
introduction of Warrenite-Bitulithic pave- 

Continued on page 365 
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Among Art Gems in the Madrid Prado 


Why does a famous painting hold its power ?—A visit to the gallery that obtained the original canvases 
direct from the masters—A collection that has held the admiration of 


PAINTING is to me pleasing or im- 
A pressive in proportion to the atmos- 
phere it radiates. It is inspiring 
according to the emotions of imagery it 
arouses in the individual. This bond of 
sympathy between the painter and his ad- 
mirers is a subtle but definite kinship of 
the artist vision, revealing the elusive spirit 
of a single moment of time, which may be 
shared by generations to follow, as enduring 
as the ages, as long as the color and form 
of the canvas remains. 

Both the atmosphere and human experi- 
ence impressed the eager Buddy in the can- 
vas of El Conde, Duque de Olivarez, painted 
by Velasquez in 1581, depicting the type of 
Spanish nobility then patronizing Spanish 
literature and art. The subject of this por- 
trait was the nobleman to whom Cervantes 
dedicated his “Don Quixote.” It is only one 
of the interesting touches we find in the 
Prado, or Royal Art Museum. 


The Prado was founded by Charles V, 
with a collection of Italian and Flemish 
masters as its nucleus. Among them were 
many Rubens. Rubens himself was Ambas- 
sador to Madrid, and it is natural that such 
patrons of the arts as Charles V and Philip 
II should have secured many examples of 
this famous artist’s works. Indeed, such 
was his popularity and so numerous his pu- 
pils, that Rubens used to suggest prices for 
canvases which he himself never painted, 
but merely directed their execution by his 
pupils. The Prado, however, possesses ori- 
ginals exclusively, and they represent some 
of his best work. We stood dumb with ad- 
miration before “The Adoration of the 
Magi,” “Repose in Egypt,” “The Twelve 
Apostles,” “Diana and Calisto.” Here, be- 
fore us also, were: “The three Graces,” 
“Nymphs and Satyrs,” “Judgment of 
Paris,” “Portrait of Maria de Medicis,” 
“The Goddess of Fecundity,” and many 
other canvases less known to the world at 
large. 


Here, also, Buddy went into ecstasies 
over a stupendous collection of Titians, fa- 
mous throughout the world. There was 
Raphael’s room, and many Murillos, Tin- 
torettos, and Veroneses. Murillo was a na- 
tive of Seville and somebody has said he 
was “like an immense emotional and intel- 
lectual adventure.” Another outstanding 
feature was the collection of Flemish primi- 
tives inherited from the first of the Haps- 
burgs. 

Following the dynasties of the Charles 
and the first four Philips, the reigning 
house of Spain was that of the Bourbons, 
as it is today. 

Viewing the glorious Goyas, my thoughts 
reverted to scenes witnessed in America. 


the world of art for centuries past 


Goya might have found material for the 
setting of one of his bull-fight pictures at 
a Rodeo at Madison Square Garden in New 
York. He would see steers frantically 
rushing out, amid a group of cowboys on 
bucking bronchos, giving the echoes that 
reverberate over the plains. With nerve of 














matadors, and as much risk of life, they 
grasp the animals by the horns and make 
a wild record of achieving the feat in ten 
and two-fifths seconds. One woman threw 
her steer while the tens of thousands 
grasped their seats and shouted with the 
same emotions stirred at a bull-fight. It 
was the hazard of death. In this same 
building little Uldine Utley, the child evan- 
gelist, appeared and was heard by thou- 
sands of people as she pleaded for mercy, 
in the name of Christ. In America, these 
contrasting scenes within the same walls 
run the gamut of the emotions touched in 
the old Roman days, when Christians were 
thrown in the arena with wild animals. 
So whether it is a cowboy throwing his 
steer or a bull being killed in the Plaza de 
Torros, both exalt the gruesome fascination 


of playing with Death—the one unfathom- 
able mystery of life. 

The Goyas were the cause of another 
amorous adventure for Buddy. 

For among other things in Madrid we 
visited the tiny tapestry atelier on a side 
street; a workshop which might well have 
been a residence from the nature of its 
structure, and from its garden. Along the 
narrow hall, we viewed the excellent copies 
of Goya’s paintings, and we saw yarns dry- 
ing in the air, after having been dyed. 
Then we passed into an oblong building, 
where several young men and girls were 
mending ancient royal tapestries, or those 
of museums and castles which had become 
frayed with age. 

Buddy’s keen eye observed the grace and 
deftness of the young girls standing before 
the looms, and more than once the sketch 
book came out for a moment or two. Final- 
ly we passed into a room where new tapes- 
tries were being woven. Here several more 
young people were busy at their designs. 
Behind a screen of threads, the weft and 
warp of a partly-worked picture, was a girl 
whose beautiful eyes looked frankly into 
Buddy’s’ as he peered through the threads. 

“IT could be happy forever with a girl 
like that,” he volunteered, cheerfully. 


She smiled appreciatively, as though he 
had praised her work. And we noticed that 
behind her was a copy of Goya’s woodland 
picnic, gay with its bright colors and joy- 
ous atmosphere. In front of her was a 
mirror reflecting it, and by its means she 
skillfully matched the colors. 

Buddy was so impressed that he asked 
the factory head about this girl, who she 
was, and how she happened to be there. 
The girl was the daughter of an artisan, 
who, like his fathers for generations before 
him, almost to the days when in this same 
homelike building the hangings for the Es- 
corial were fashioned, had worked on tap- 
estries for the royal palaces. And most of 
the workers of this atelier and their ances- 
tors have dedicated their lives to this craft. 

Here have been made all the royal hang- 
ings of the Escorial, the royal palace at 
Madrid, and those of the palace at Aranjuez. 

In response to the keen interest in the 
extensive and priceless collection of tapes- 
tries, a wing of the royal palace at Aran- 
juez, thirty miles from Madrid, has been 
opened to display this treasured Crown pos- 
session. King Alfonso has given up the 
use of the palace as a residence for the 
royal family, and converted it into a per- 
manent center of this rare art. Over fif- 
teen hundred pieces are in the collection 
begun by Philip II and added to by the 
Spanish Kings of the House of Asturias. 
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During the intervening years they have 
been gathered from all over the world wher- 
ever and whenever the craft was at its 
zenith—a climactic blending of art with in- 
dustry. The genesis of tapestries doubt- 
less grew out of Oriental custom when royal 
howseholds of the kings of Castile and Ara- 
gon were moved frequently, as in the Mid- 
dle Ages. Wherever the royal tent was 
pitched, it soon became a palace of beauty 
through the hangings of tapestries and 
rugs. 

At Aranjuez is the masterpiece of Gothic 
tapestry, “The Triumph of the Mother of 
God,” in four parts, with real gold, silver, 
silk, and wool used in depicting the gowns 
and robes of the figures. The decadence of 
the art is most startlingly revealed when 
comparison is made of the work of this 
peerless triumph. The flesh tones and hair 
in the Flemish pieces brought here by Span- 
ish rulers make all else pale in comparison. 
The Spanish homes at Santa Barbara im- 
mortalized tapestry in contrast to the de- 
cadence of art at the time of Goya, whose 
genius created modern painting and who 
has been called the first of the moderns and 
the last of the old masters. 

* * * 

Another romantic touch was unearthed by 
Buddy concerning Goya’s picture of La Ma- 
ja. In one room he discovered two pictures 
of her. One is a magnificent nude; the 
other is clothed. La Maja was the wife of 
a nobleman. Her husband reluctantly gave 
his consent for her to sit to the artist. 
Goya started to paint her and rumor came 
to the nobleman that Goya was painting her 
in the nude. Therefore, late one night, the 
nobleman informed Goya that he would 
come to the studio early in the morning to 
see the portrait. Goya hastened to his 
studio, and all night, in the meager light, 
he worked hard, adding the soft, colorful 
raiment which now clothes La Maja. In 
the morning the husband arrived, and find- 
ing the rumor was false and no scandal pos- 
sible, he returned to his house contented. 
But Goya was not to be balked. He painted 
La Maja a second time, in the same pose, 
this time as he wished, unclothed. 

After the Goyas and the splendid master- 
pieces of Raphael and Rubens in the Prado, 
the favorites for most people lie in the 
rooms dedicated to El Greco and Valasquez. 
El Greco was a native of Crete, named Dom- 
enico Theotocopuli. He had studied under 
Tintoretto in Itally, and had heard there 
that the Escorial was being built by Philip 
II, and that while there was a great deal of 
gold in Spain there were comparatively few 
artists. He journeyed thither, hoping he 
might be used on Philip’s “house of death.” 
Philip had been importing all kinds of ar- 
tists and craftsmen from Italy, making this 
a natural pilgrimage for artists—but El 
Greco was ahead of his time. 

Although El Greco came from Rome in 
the expectation of being employed, the only 
picture Philip ever ordered was the San 
Marcial. When it was finished the king did 
not like it and refused to pay for it. El 
Greco insisted. The monarch paid, but 
threw the picture into a dungeon, where it 
remained until one of his successors dis- 
covered it years later and placed it in the 
Sala Capitulares. Critics today regard it 


as the greatest painting of Spain’s famous 
artist. 

His sombre portraits, with their amazing 
light and pure colors, were daring, and 
seemed not a little mad. Some people say 
that his eyes had a slight cast, and that 
this accounts for their peculiar perspective. 
But this, however, except to connoisseurs, 
is not a matter of concern. Even Buddy 
refused to speculate on such things, pre- 
ferring more to reconstruct for us a mental 
picture of a humorous dinner at the studio 
of the genius. For being disappointed in 
the matter of the Escorial, he went to To- 





The editor and Alexander Moore, former 
Ambassador to Spain 


ledo, where he indulged in various eccen- 
tricities. He held high revel in his house, 
which had formerly belonged to Samuel 
Levi, Peter the Cruel’s banker. In the plain, 
spacious room, where once synagogue serv- 
ices were held, El Greco gave great feasts, 
and even when alone he always had musi- 
cians to accompany him at his meals. 

In spite of his originality in painting and 
in living, he revealed Spain better than 
native-son artists. He was the “mystic 
spirit of his age,” and has been truthfully 
described “the very essence of Toledo.” 


It is perhaps to Zuloaga that we owe our 
appreciation for El Greco. Zuloaga himself 
has long felt the powerful charm of this 
Greek, and the dominating influence in his 
painting has been El Greco. Aside from 
Mr. Zuloaga’s own collection of El Greco, 
the Prado possesses the most numerous and 
complete collection to be found anywhere. 


The other favorite, Velasquez, was twelve 
years old when El Greco died. He was the 
first artist who ever used oil as his sole 
medium, and many consider him to have 
been the greatest technician who ever lived. 

“I understand the great indoor sport here 
in the Prado is rearranging the Velasquez 
pictures,” Buddy informed us, after he had 
been observed in the distance talking with 
an Englishman who was admiring the stu- 
pendous “Crucifixion.” “Every new direc- 
tor of this museum tries his hand at it.” 
Further comment died away into an awed 


silence as we spied the celebrated little 
“Maids of Honor,” and the Infant, “Bal- 
tazar Carlos.” There were also the “Forge 
of Vulcan” and other pictures no less as- 
tounding in color and perfection. 

It was an eminent critic who chronicled: 
“Velasquez gives to the world not only in- 
dividuals, but a whole society, a whole 
epoch. The Spanish court and aristocracy 
live again on his canvases in all their pride, 
as well as the humblest peasantry in 
squalor. And Buddy, giving a farewell 
glance to his favorite “El Conde Duque de 
Olivarez” conceded “As far as ‘El Conde’ 
is concerned this sure is true. Hurrah for 
Valasquez!” 

The Spanish court of a former day still 
exists for us in a second art shrine, twenty 
miles from Madrid, the work of Philip II. 
The Escorial, or “place of rocks,” stands 
2,700 feet above the sea, surrounded on 
three sides by austere Spanish mountains. 

Steeped in imperial splendor, the king of 
a magnificent empire, upon whose realm the 
sun never sets, Philip II was an ascetic. 
His vision was that of a symphony of peo- 
ple, lands, and speech fused together by a 
single religion. To this end he engaged in 
bloody conquests. During the battle of St. 
Quentin, Philip implored the aid of San 
Lorenzo. The Spanish won, and the king 
remembered his vow by building the Escor- 
ial as a monument to San Lorenzo, who met 
his death on a gridiron in 261 A. D. For 
this reason the stone rectangle of his mon- 
ument, The Escorial, is built like a gridiron. 
Between these four stories of granite and 
the mountains is a pond reflecting the grim 
picture of the old towers that suggest the 
glory of the mausoleum. 

King Alfonso XIII is reported never to 
have visited the palace, and never intends 
to do so while he lives. “I have enough 
years to spend there after I am dead,” he 
is said to have grimly remarked about the 
Escorial. For this is the Pantheon of 
Spain, the tomb of the Spanish kings. It 
also possesses a monastery, cloisters, chap- 
ter halls, church, college, and a palace. 
Death is the dominant keynote of the mas- 
sive structure. 

The Escorial stands on a stone platform, 
with massive but elaborately ornate towers 
surmounting thick walls of granite. It con- 
tains hundreds of rooms that resemble 
vaults. In the crypt below, ornamented 
with rich marble and gold, are the caskets 
containing the bones and dust of kings for 
ages past. Beyond this room, in little al- 
coves, is a forest of tombs of the infantas 
and the queens who died childless. Across 
the valley, on a wooded height, is an open- 
ing and a stone bench, pointed out as the 
spot from where Philip used to watch the 
Escorial rising from its grim foundations. 

One of the architects was Juan Baptista 
of Toledo, who died before its completion, 
but the work was carried on by his pupil, 
Juan de Herrera, who had been in the body- 
guard of Philip’s father, Charles V. Her- 
rera is counted the greatest architect of 
Spanish blood who ever lived. ‘He evolved 
a style of his own that has all the austerity 
of his Spanish mountains.” 

Like many of his contemporaries, Philip 
II was a keen judge of art. He was a pa- 
tran of Titian and of Antonio Mor. Mor’s 
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“Home Run” Heroes Ready to Go to Bat 


With the April showers and Spring comes the budding of the baseball season with ‘‘Babe’’ Ruth and 
Hornsby as the popular batters and John J. McGraw ready for the pennant scrap 


Youth’s light fancy turns to Base- 

ball. While in Havana during the 
winter days I met John J. McGraw, the same 
old enthusiast edncerning the national game 
as ever. He pointed out that there were 
some league baseball players that were na- 
tives of Cuba, and it was evident that the 
game had taken a strong foothold in the 
Island Republic. 

A stormy petrel of professional baseball, 
John J. MeGraw of the New York Giants has 
been called. Some believe McGraw is not 
happy unless in a controversy. As a matter 
of fact, this is not true—there is a very dif- 
ferent “other side.” He is a good winner 
and just as good a loser. He was a great 
baseball player and became a big manager— 
the greatest of them all. 

In everything he is intense and has earned 
the name of the “Little Corporal. The real 
John McGraw shows up in true form when he 
is fighting for a friend or a conviction. A 
small man, smooth-faced, small, piercing 
eyes, MeGraw is quick in action—mentally 
as well as physically. No matter how tense 
the excitement or derisive the calls from the 
bleachers and grandstand, he is cool and 


| ‘ JHEN the buds of April appear, then 





John J. McGraw 


steady in decision. He is master of every 
“in” and “‘out’”’ of the game, and his players 
Place absolute confidence in his judgment. 
All of which makes John McGraw a great 
general on the playing field. 

In the small town of Tucson, New York, 
John MeGraw was born. His first play- 
things were a ball and bat at the age of two. 
He was a newsboy on the train, sold glass pis- 
tols filled with candy, newspapers and such 
things, but every spare moment found him 
Playing ball on the sand lot at home. In 


Olean, a neighboring town, he received the 
first money for playing ball—$60 a month— 
and quit the train job. Later, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, raised his salary to $125a month. Old 
“Cap” Anson journeyed to Cedar Rapids in 
those days to look this young player over. 
The Baltimore Orioles made the first bid. 
Here he played third base with Hugh Jen- 
nings shortstop. They thought they should 
have more education, and in the off season 
attended college at Allegheny, Pennsylvania, 
taking a four-year course. Jennings later 
studied law at Cornell University. This may 
explain MceGraw’s preference for college 
baseball players: 

“The college boy is the best ball player, 
because he has a two-year jump on the other 
fellow. He thinks faster. Take Frisch, for 
example, he would be as quick to notice a 
fault in his playing as I would.” 

McGraw is rarely seen outside of the ‘“dug- 
out’”’ on the Polo Grounds, from which he 
signalled every ball thrown by the pitcher 
during the last world series. 

“Team work is everything, but, above all, 
aggressiveness is the mainthingin baseball.”’ 

For thirty-one years John McGraw has 
participated in Organized Baseball. When 
he took the management of the Giants, he 
was twenty-nine years of age, with a salary 
of $11,000 a year, but he kept his head. 

Concerning Judge Kenesaw Mountain Lan- 
dis, MeGraw continued, chewing a straw as he 
watched the practice game: “The greatest 
constructive move in baseball of recent years 
was the placing of authority in the hands of 
Judge Landis as commissioner.” 


* * * 


HAT ambition surpasses that of the 
small boy to bata homerun? He has 
visions of Babe Ruth, who is more or less his 
hero during the piping days of the baseball 
season. Every bit of information or any 
trophy associated with the Bambino is treas- 
ured. 

“Babe”? Ruth was at his best when I saw 
him on his farm at Sudbury, Massachusetts, 
with a hoe in his hands, negotiating a potato 
patch. The farm is included in the area 
adjacent to historic Lexington Green. He 
is a neighbor of Henry Ford at Wayside Inn. 
Here the embattled farmers gathered with 
their flintlocks along the stone walls when the 
British Redeoats attacked the little band of 
patriots after the warning from Paul Revere. 
There were Minute Men in those days, but 
within the space of one minute ‘“‘Babe’’ Ruth 
thrills his thousands on the diamond green 
with a “home run.” 

In an orphanage in Baltimore ‘‘Babe” 
Ruth spent his early boyhood and played ball 
with the one ambition of putting the sphere 
over the “back fence.”’ Early training in 


facing swift balls and spit curves is shown in 
the way he faces the pitcher and puts the 
dust on his hands; he has his mind on the 
back fence. 

“There is no calculation in it,” said ““Babe”’ 
with a smile. “I just feel for the ball—and 
there you are. Somehow I catch a flash as 
it leaves the pitcher’s hand as to whether I 
will hit the ball. If you calculate too long, 
you’re gone.” 





“Babe” Ruth 


When “Babe” Ruth passed the two-dozen 
record of ‘‘Cactus’’ Cravath of the Phillies, 
with his fifty-seven varieties of home runs in 
one season, he Joomed up conspicuous on the 
baseball horizon. Some insist that ‘Babe’ 
dislikes to run fast and hits hard to save un- 
due exercise in making the bases. His real 
name is George Herman Ruth and is called 
“Babe” in the Pickwickian sense. Large in 
frame,strong in muscle, with big blue eyes and 
a jolly smile, he presents the picture of a real 
hero on the diamond. 

In Sudbury, wheeling a baby carriage or a 
wheelbarrow, he completes the “home run” 
picture. Babe’s life has been one succession 
of home runs after another. Pitchers have 
found his bat a magic fairy wand that finds 
the ball, no mater how circuitous the curve. 
When Babe is at the bat, with three men on 
bases, the excitement runs high and recalls 
the tragedy of Casey of poetic memory. 

The bambino is truly an idol, for a ball or 
bat which he has handled is a coveted treas- 
ure of American boys. On the diamond or 
on the stage he carries a halo. He does his 
“daily dozen’’ with a bat. Every day he 
grasps the “rubber, yarn and leather’’ that 
constitutes a modern baseball. He keeps in 
practise as a pianist does with exercises on 
the ivory keys. 

When asked as to his hobby, he confessed: 

“I would rather play ball than do any- 
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thing else in the world. That is the time I 
seem ‘altogether’ and like myself.” 

Presidents, dignitaries and the fans honor 
Babe Ruth as a real celebrity of the hour. 
When they grasp his hand they realize it is 
the grip that holds a scepter that counts in 
winning pennant laurels. 


* * * 


N the quietude of a social chat in the Attic 
of the Waldorf, New York, among friends, 
Rogers Hornsby shines out with the same 
dynamic distinction as on the baseball dia- 
mond. His conversations on books and cur- 


Rogers Hornsby 


rent affairs indicate that Rogers Hornsby is 
a reader in his leisure moments as well as a 
thinker when a baseball game is on. He has 
a grasp of the psychology of the national game 
such as few men possess. All this is prefa- 
tory to the remark of an admirer: “Rogers 
Hornsby is now with the Braves of Boston. 
He has a mentality that is fitting for a star 
player in Boston’s electric nine who will 
start the season with an effective war whoop 
which it is hoped will echo in the number of 
games won that will bring the banner back 
to the centre of culture and learning and 
heart of sportsdom—the home of the original 
and only John L. Sullivan. 

Baseball magnates today deal in the most 
precious merehandise in the world. Even 
the motion picture producers may well envy 
the feudal lords of the diamond, who dispose 
of their serfs at will and to their own enrich- 
ment. 

Brooklyn said years ago, ‘‘We will pay cash 
—$275,000 for Mister Rogers Hornsby,” to 
the President of the St. Louis Cardinals, who 
cupped his ears and replied, “I can scarcely 
hear you.” St. Louis can hardly let him go 
for so small a figure—something like a half a 
million dollars would be more like it. All of 
this means nothing to Rogers Hornsby, for 
he does not figure in this high finance. He 
has nothing whatever to say. What it does 
mean is that another team in the National 
League so covet his services that they are 
willing to pay this amount of money—enough 
to endow a college—for the privilege of hiring 
him to play ball on their team. Truly, he is 
the most precious gem in all baseball, as this 
is double any amount of money ever paid for 
a player. 


The reason why baseball magnates are 
waiting in line with these unheard of amounts 
of money for the right, title and interest in 
the prowess of Rogers Hornsby becomes ap- 
parent when you scan the batting records. 

Rogers Hornsby was born in Winters, 
Texas, and on the seventh of April he 
will be twenty-eight years old. Since he 
started to break records, he has persisted in 
the enterprise. In the 1922 season, he cap- 
tured five of them including that of the 
“home run king,” with a total of forty-two. 
As he is just in his prime with at least eight 
years of baseball greatness ahead, there is no 
telling what marks he may shatter before he 
passes on. 

Hornsby is around six feet in height, weigh- 
ing 175 pounds. He has been a major league 
player for eight years, one of the few to make 
his entrance at the age of twenty. St. Louis 
secured him in 1915 for $500. 

His fielding glove is always noticeable in 
his hip pocket as he stands up to the plate. 
He can hit any kind of pitching and hit it 
with vast momentum. What can equal the 
thrill of hearing the crack of his bat against 
the ball and the sight of it sailing far over the 
head of the left fielder into the grand stand. 
It is worth going miles to see. I witnessed 
one of these home-run performances at the 
Polo Grounds in New York. After the game 
I rode back with him to the hotel. 

“Tell me, Hornsby,” I said, ‘“‘who is the 
hardest pitcher to hit?’ 

“T really cannot say that there is any dif- 
ference. They all seem about the same.” 
So replied the man whose eye is so keen that 
he can hit where they “ain’t’’ almost once 
out of every two times he goes to bat. 

I said to him, ‘“‘How does it come I never 
have seen you stage a battle with the um- 
pire?” He had a ready answer. 

“I believe that the baseball player has no 
right to temperament on the diamond. The 
National League is paying the umpire to 
make decisions and the St. Louis Club is 
paying me to play ball.’ 

Rogers Hornsby is a great rooter for the 
grand old state of Texas. His mother lived 
down there and he was the kind of a son who 
paid a lot of attention to his mother. She 
did not understand much about baseball, 
but she liked to read about the game—liked 
to know when Rogers got a hit. That is the 
reason she got a clipping almost every day. 


* * * 


HENEVER the Philadelphia Athletics 

come to Boston, the merchants shut 
up shop, the college boys cut classes, bankers, 
brokers, lawyers, doctors, city and state 
officials close their offices, and an unofficial 
holiday is proclaimed. Since Gordon Coch- 
rane, the former Boston University super- 
athlete, made his way into the big leagues, 
Cochrane Day has become an important date 
upon the sport calendar. On these occasions 
the students of Boston University turn out 
100 per cent, bringing their own cheering 
sections, bands, and announcers, and for 
once root lustily in opposition to their home 
team. 

In his undergraduate days at the College of 
Business Administration, Gordon Cochrane 
was known as “the super-athlete’—and 
rightly so. What an undertaking for a youth 
to carry on his shoulders a big share of the 
athletic reputation of a University that was 


struggling to gain recognition in the world of 
collegiate sports. Gordon Cochrane ac- 
quitted himself nobly of the task—blazing a 
trail both for himself and his alma mater. 

A resident of Bridgewater, Massachusetts, 
he attended the public and high schools of 
that city, where he initiated his career in 
sports, and upon graduation had four letters 
to his credit, in as many branches of sport. 
Entering Boston University he was dubbed 
*“Mickey,” and at once became marked as a 
B. U. “find.” In his Junior year, Cochrane 
was known as a five-letter man. He played 
on the football, baseball, basket-ball, hockey, 
track, and boxing teams, winning his “‘B. U.” 
in all but track, in which sport he had not the 
time to smash any records. 

The outstanding membey of the baseball 
team, his abilities were confined to no one 
position; he played pitcher, catcher, second 
base, third base, and left field—one equally 
as well as the other. A forward in basket- 
ball, he was a defense man in hockey; he was 
the most valuable man in the 175-pound class 
on the B. U. boxing team. His alma mater 
was always sure of a victory when ‘‘Mickey” 
stepped into the ring. 

“TI never thought of making baseball a pro- 
fession, but I have always loved to play base- 
ball more than anything in the world,” de- 
elares ‘‘Kid.” 


Gordon Cochrane 


“Toward the close of my Junior year, I 
left the University for the Coast, determined 
to make’ the big league managers wear a path 
tomy door. I paid every cent of the expense 
entailed by the try-out with the Portland- 
Oregon ‘team.”’ 

As usual, ““Mickey’”’ succeeded in making 
the public sit up and take notice, and proved 
a veritable fortune to his club. It was then 
that Connie Mack awoke to the fact that the 
new star in the baseball firmament was 4 
young man he needed badly. Immediately 
he set himself to the task of corralling the 
young marvel for his own stable. Asa result, 
Mack “‘forked over’’ $50,000 and five players, 
and in less than one year Gordon Cochrane 
had risen to the major leagues. 

Declared by man to be almost the best 
catcher in the big leagues, Gordon is a stocky 
lad, with all the ear-marks of an athlete. A 
determined chin and a perpetual good-nat- 
ured smile distinguish him. 
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The Story 







By 


ARTHUR EDWARD 


CHAPTER X 
THE END OF CoRRI 


BE and Maurice, tired from the ardu- 
A ous events of the day, slept like two 
tops. Maurice awoke early and, re- 
membering what was afoot, roused Abe 
to consciousness—if the long sequence of 
yawning and arm-stretching can be called 
consciousness. 

“Abe, we’ve got to get those deeds.” 

“Deeds—what the—!” 

“You haven’t forgotten last night al- 
ready?” 

Abe scratched his head and then grinned. 

“Hell—was it only last night?” 

“Of course it was. ‘Hurry up for heav- 
en’s sake. It’s awfully quiet.” 

“Good thing, too. Stampeding for break- 
fast gets my goat.” 

“Breakfast! It’s hours before breakfast 
time. Man, don’t you realize that Eloise 
and Corri and the others are leaving at 
sun-up?” 

“Eloise—who is Eloise?” 

“The girl we met last—.” 

“T got you,” said Abe, at last alive to the 
situation. “It’s that oily macaroni-eater 
we want. Where is he?” 

“Now look here Abe, we’ve got to get 
that girl out of this trouble. You heard 
what she said about those deeds?” 

“Yep. Old macaroni keeps them in his 





STILWELL 


boots. Wal, that ’pears to me to be a purty 
simple prapsition.” 

“It’s not at all as simple as it looks. 
Corri is not going to part with it for the 
mere asking.” 

“Wal, there’s forty-four different ways 
of asking for a thing, and they all are 
right if they secure the dough.” 

Abe, having got into his seven-league 
boots, went downstairs and Maurice fol- 
lowed. Sullivan was drawing up the 
blinds. He looked at them queerly. 

“Hullo—beans in the bed?” he grunted. 

“No—bugs,” retorted Abe promptly. 

Sullivan scowled. 

Maurice was puzzled by the absence of 
any sign of movement in the house. He 
expected that Eloise and the old man 
would be about. Abe, too, was cocking up 
his ears. 

“That singing girl about yet?” he quer- 
ied. 

“Nope, 

“Sure?” 

“Corse I’m sure. What in hell do you 
want with her anyway?” ; 

“Where’s the old man?” 

“T’m not guessing.” 

Abe pursed up his lips. Something in 
Sullivan’s face aroused his suspicions. 

“Wal, where does he hang out?” 

“Find out.” 

“I know,” whispered Maurice. 


” 


said Sullivan. 


“T heard 


of Two Dogs 


A graphic and gripping story of the redeeming power and 
love of animals for and upon human beings that will 
appeal to everyone who has felt the heart impulse 

in love for animals suggesting the real key of life 





him coughing—it’s the third door along 
the corridor.” 

They walked upstairs and came outside 
the door. No sound came from within. 
They knocked softly, and then louder. 

“Sleeps darn well,” muttered Abe. 

A furious tattoo brought no response, 
so Abe turned the handle. They both 
reeled back at the sight that met their 
eyes. Lying on the bed with his arms 
folded and his eyes closed in death was 
the brilliant old musician of yesterday. 

“Dead!” gasped Maurice. 

“Stone corpsed.” 

“But Eloise—!” 

His eyes became fixed on the end of the 
pillow. It was wet, and he knew the wet- 
ness was tears—the tears of Eloise. 

“Her room is next to this,” he said. “I’m 
afvaiad ...” 

He ran out and knocked, but no response 
came. He pushed open the door and looked 
in. Eloise’s bed was rumpled and the 
carpet on the floor was disordered. Her 
clothes and bag had gone and on the floor 
was a broken chain necklace. He rushed 
out. 

“We’re too late,” he said. 
have taken her by force.” 

“What!” 

“Tt’s true enough. Now what the—” 

Abe drew in a long breath. He shot 
through the door and went downstairs. 


“Corri must 
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When Maurice arrived Sullivan was on his 
knees with Abe’s hand on the nape of his 
neck. 

“I sure do dislike using force,” said 
Abe. “Being a peaceful kind of guy. But 
there’s some folks who don’t understand 
nothin’ else. You tell all you know, my 
son, and that quick, or I’ll alter the shape 
of your countenance.” 

Sullivan’s head banged on the floor. 

“All right,” he muttered. “Corri took 
her two hours back. He bunched in here 
with four men—two of ’em covered me 
while the others went up and yanked her 
out. He didn’t kill the old man—he was 
dead before they came. I heered the girl 
crying in her room an hour before. Wasn’t 
my fault. They’d have filled me with lead 
if I had squealed.” 

“That’s ehough Abe,” said Maurice. 
“It’s our fault for sleeping like two logs.” 

Abe let go of Sullivan and ran to the 
door. A shower of snow drifted in. 

“Damnation,” he ejaculated. “It’s snow- 
ing and there’ll be no tracks to follow up. 
Here’s a nice how-dee-do.” 

Maurice turned to Sullivan. 

“Did you see what way they went?” 

“No—it was dark as hell.” 

“He could make Sitka or Juneau, but he 
won’t—he’s afraid of the police. He’ll 
beat it for the border and get to Victoria 
maybe,” said Abe. 

“Well, he can’t be far away. What did 
he have when he came here—dogs” 

“No,” said Sullivan. “They’re all on 
foot.” 

Maurice gasped, realizing what such a 
journey would mean to Eloise. It was 
then that Sullivan did a strange thing. 

“Lookee,” he said. “You’re darned fire- 
brands and I don’t love you overmuch, but 
that gal—wal, I onct had a little gal like 
that. You can have my dawgs and sled 
to get her back.” 

Maurice gripped him by the hand, and 
Abe stared. 

“Sullivan, you’re gittin’ humanized,” he 
said. 

“Don’t want no bouquets,” grumbled 
Sullivan. “The dawgs is in the shed at 
the back.” 

In a quarter of an hour they had the 
team of malemutes harnessed and started 
off up the winding street, through the 
beating, blistering snow. Abe, with a long 
dog whip, emitted strange cries which the 
laboring brutes seemed to understand. 


e* * * 


The whip cracked like a pistol shot and 
the dogs, breast deep in the fine snow, 
gave vent to a queer “woof-woof” which 
echoed up the street. 

They mounted the big hill in a whirl of 
snow, the long team looking like a black 
ribbon on the white background. 

“Ought to see Corri’s gang from the 
top,” muttered Abe. 

“If the snow doesn’t blot them out.” 

“It’s lifting a bit.” 

In half an hour they had passed the 
scattered line of pines and were on the 
summit. Abe stopped the sled and the 
dogs sank into the snow, their breath as- 
cending like steam in the cold air. Snow 
had practically ceased falling, but a fierce 


wind drove up clouds of it from the ground 
and sent it whirling along in great spirals. 
Abe scanned the horizon. 

“Can’t see ’em. 

“They can’t be out of sight.” 

“Nope. They’re in a valley somewhere, 
but it’s a hell of a job to see which is 
valleys and which ain’t.” 

They stood waiting, banging their hands 
against their legs to keep them warm. 
Suddenly, apparently from out of nothing- 
ness, came a crowd of figures—tiny dots 
on a vast white sheet. 

“Look!” ejaculated Maurice. 

“Eight of ’em and the girl.” 

They watched the party disappear over 
a hill and Abe spurred his dogs into ac- 
tion. They had scarcely traversed a hun- 
dred yards when from nearby. came the 
tinkle of bells and in a few seconds half 
a dozen troopers of the Canadian Police 
swung into view. 

“Gee, they’re well after Corri!” 

The sergeant of the party came forward. 

“Are we right for Stickine?” 

“Sure—jest over the hill.” 

“Have you just come from there?” 

“Yep.” 

“Know anything of an Italian named 
Corri and a half a dozen companions—we 
want ’em.” 

“Reckon I saw that same last night,” 
said Abe easily. “Short dark man with a 
head like a block of wood.” 

“That's him.” 

“He was at Sullivan’s place.” 

The sergeant thanked him and he and 
his men went humming down the hill 
towards Stickine. 

“But Corri isn’t there,” said Maurice. 

“Corse he ain’t. Don’t you savvy that 
if that bunch of policemen get Corri first, 
bang goes Corri’s top boots—and what 
about that young woman o’ yourn.” 

Maurice gasped, but it was no use rep- 
rimanding Abe. 

“You mean they’ll take her?” 

“Dead cert. They’ll yank her back to 
give evidence agin Corri. This is where 
you and me comes in, ‘Kid.’ You don’t 
want her mixed up in Corri’s murders?” 

Maurice set his teeth. For once Abe 

had exercised discretion. 
“We've got to get there first—we’ve got 
“We shall,” said Abe. The long whip 
curled and cracked and the dogs sprang 
forward. Through the snow they plowed, 
the rising particles obliterating every- 
thing before them. 

“Not too much whip,” urged Maurice. 

“Yah—them dogs got hides like rhinoc- 
eroses,” retorted Abe. 

The party ahead came into view again— 
appreciably nearer. They saw the figure 
of Eloise being hustled along by a man. 
The sight of it turned Maurice frantic 
with anger. Abe drove the dogs down a 
slope with a view to making a detour and 
thus keeping out of sight of the fugitives. 

They came out from behind a big bluff, 
just as the snow began to fall again. 

“Can’t see ’em.” 

“There,” said Maurice, pointing through 
the dense white blanket. A dog began to 
bay and Abe silenced him. 

“Leave the sled,” he said. 


to 


“We can get 


’em by going down to the river and up 
over the bank.” 

They hitched the sled to a solitary pine 
and set off down the slope. They risked 
the treacherous surface of the river, 
blocked with drift ice, and eventually 
reached a point half a mile further down, 
where the bank was scalable. Abe pro- 
duced a revolver and gave it to Maurice. 

“What about you?” queried Maurice. 

“IT don’t need popguns,” he said grimly, 
glancing at his huge arms. 

From the top of the bank they saw Corri 
and his party coming towards them. Abe 
dragged Maurice backwards, just far 
enough for the crest of the slope to shel- 
ter them from view. 

“They'll pass within twenty yards of 
us,” whispered Abe. “If they’ve got guns 
let go with the revolver, if not it don’t 
matter.” 

The fugitives came forward, Corri and 
a man holding Eloise’s arms and forcing 
her along. All of them wore snow-shoes 
but used them badly. It put them at a 
great disadvantage and Abe realized it. 

“Like a bunch of walruses,” he mut- 
tered. 

They were near now. Eloise made a 
frantic struggle to escape and Corri 
rapped out a savage oath. He pushed her 
and she fell. 

“Here goes,” cried Abe. 

He charged forward like a buffalo, his 
roar reverberating strangely up the valley. 
Corri saw him and shouted a warning. 
Two desperadoes floundered awkwardly 
towards Abe. One of them reached him 
to be set spinning with a back-handed 
punch. The other hesitated and called to 
the other men. Eloise was left to herself 
and the whole party gathered together. 

There was no sign of any firearms but 
three ugly knives appeared like magic, 
glinting in the light. Abe grinned as he 
witnessed his welcome. He stopped and 
gripped hold of the fallen man. He raised 
him above his head as if he were a child 
and, with a tremendous effort, hurled him 
like a stone at the waiting ring of men. 
Abe arrived but a few seconds later. 

Maurice with the revolver, saw the fu- 
tility of firing. It was a mix up of legs 
and arms and awful cries as Abe began to 
annihilate his enemy. Three of them lay 
squirming in the snow, but the others 
seemed game enough. 

Maurice put the revolver in his belt and 
rushed towards Eloise. She welcomed him 
with a glad cry. 

“Wait here,” he whispered. 
to Abe.” 

He reached Abe in the nick of time, for 
two oily-faced ruffians had managed to 
get Abe down and another was selecting 
a soft place for the knife. Maurice charged 
as he used to at football. His twelve stone 
of muscle and bone caught the bending 
man unawares. With a gasp he went fly- 
ing and Abe sprang to his feet. The men 
who had been on top of him seemed to 
experience difficulty in getting up, which 
Abe could easily account for. 

It left but two others and Corri. The 
two men, despite Corri’s fierce threats, re- 
fused to resume the attack and slunk away 
behind him. Abe walked towards Corri. 


“T’m going 
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“Feel any change in the temperature?” 
he asked. 

Corri’s hand disappeared and then re- 
appeared clasping a knife. 

“So you got a pertater peeler, eh? Wal, 
that’s a bright idea. See here, I don’t want 
your skin this time. You’re going to git 
what’s coming to you very soon. It’s your 
boots I’m after—savvy? Hike over them 
boots and life is yours for the asking.” 

Corri started. 

“So that’s your game?” 

Maurice came up and jerked out a re- 
volver. 

“Hand them over—quick. It’s your last 
chance.” 

Corri reflected. It was obvious that re- 
sistance was useless. 

“All right, curse you,” he replied. 

He dragged off his right boot and took 
a wad of paper, wrapped in skin, from the 
sole of it and flung it across to Maurice. 
The latter handed it to Eloise. 

“Is that it?” 

a 

Abe was looking disappointed as he 
realized that the fight was all over. Maur- 
ice dragged him by the arm. 

“The troopers are coming over the hill,” 
he whispered. “I saw them just now. 


That’s why I hastened things.” 

“Over the bank with you,” he replied. 
‘Tll see you in a minute or two. I want to 
talk to this coyote.” 

Maurice took the girl’s arm and they 
descended the bank. Scarcely had they 
disappeared when the troopers hove into 


sight. 

“See that?” said Abe pointing to the ap- 
proaching men. 

Corri looked and his face went green 
with fright. 

“See here,” thundered Abe. “Not a 
word about that gal. We don’t want her 
yanked back to that trial—savvy?” 

“Curse you—lI’ll do what I damn well 
like.” 

“Except put the rope further round your 
operatic throat. If they get the gal she’s 
going to give evidence that will swing you 
sure enough. Ain’t you wise to that?” 

Corri saw the wisdom of silence. He 
nodded his head and gulped as the troop- 
ers came running forward. 

“What’s all this?” asked the sergeant. 
Ph having a little jag together,” said 
Abe. 

“It looks like it. Here you, come on. 
You’re Corri I guess.” 

“What do you want?” asked Corri. 

“You’ll find out. Better not try to get 
fresh—we’ve had some journey to get you 
and don’t feel very loving.” 

He snapped the handcuffs on Corri’s 
wrists while his men rounded up the rest 
of the gang. In ten minutes the whole 
party was moving along the trail. 

Abe went over the bank and found 
Maurice and Eloise examining the rescued 
papers. 

“They’ve got Corri,” he said. 

_ “Good. Abe, do you know this place— 
it’s in British Columbia.” 

He handed a delapidated map to Abe, on 
rs: was marked the location of the 
claim. 


“Bin there once,” said Abe. “Gosh—I 


always said there was gold up there.” 

Eloise seemed lost in thought. The 
events of the past day had stunned her. 
She tried to thank them both but the words 
faltered on her lips, and suddenly she 
broke down. Abe, who wasn’t used to such 
sights, cleared out and went to talk to 
the dogs. 

“He was all I had in the world, and now 
he’s gone,” she said, brokenly. 

The loss of the fine old man, who had 
cared for her from early youth, was a bit- 
ter burden to bear. Maurice sat and said 
nothing. Words seemed paltry and mean 
in the circumstances. At length she dried 
her eyes and gazed at him with such im- 
plicit trust that he felt his brain swim. 

“Forgive me,” she said. “I—I am only 
a girl.” 

And what a girl! Already he found 
himself comparing her with all the other 
girls he had met, to their great disadvan- 
tage. The figure of Celeste leapt before 
his eyes—Celeste with her paint and her 
perfumes. And he once thought he had 
loved—that! 


* * * 


Eloise made a different appeal, to some 
better part of him. Even her beauty failed 
to impress him to any great extent. He 
was scarcely aware of it when he looked 
at her. There was something much more 
real than this about her. It emanated 
from her as an invisible intangible force, 
that called from him all that was good in 
his nature. And Celeste—. It suddenly 
brought home to him his position. What 
was he but a slayer—? The realization 
was hideous. A fugitive from justice—no 
better than Corri who was now on his way 
to face his judges! A little groan escaped 
him. 

“What’s the matter—are you hurt?” 
gasped Eloise. 

He shook his head. 

“No—at least not in the way you mean. 
I—I was thinking of something out of the 
past.” 

Her great eyes swept his face. 

“Someone has hurt you?” 

“Something like that.” 

She sat in silence, apparently pondering 
over this. Then she softly touched his 
hand. 

“You have done so much for me. I wish 
I might do some little thing for you.” 

“You have already done it,” he replied. 
“You have taught me something I never 
knew before—that Life is not the miser- 
able thing we see at first sight, but some- 
thing deeper and nobler to which there is 
a key. I have found the key.” 

An hour later they arrived at Sullivan’s 
hotel in the snow-piled main street of 
Stickine. 


END OF PART ONE 


CHAPTER Xi 
APPRECIATION 


T Redgap John Hadley pursued the 
AY cussparativeiy even tenour of his 
new life. Newspapers came to him 
regularly from New York, but he scanned 
them idly, having little interest in either 
the newscolumns or the long list of stock 


quotations now that he no longer figured 
in either. 

A certain melancholy crept into his life. 
Despite the beauty of the country, the 
evergreen forest that scrambled over the 
hills, the constant roar of the river, and 
the chorus of birds, this spirit of loneli- 
ness swept down on him at times with such 
force as to leave him bitterly regretful 
and more antagonistic than ever. 

There was ample time to review that 
mixed past of his, and he found himself 
delving into it with an analytical exacti- 
tude that was not a little disturbing to 
him. 

All his boasted victories seemed a little 
smaller under this process of drastic as- 
sessment. In all the big things he had 
failed miserably. He strove hard to con- 
vince himself that they were not big 
things, but he found that lying to oneself 
was a rather unprofitable and thankless 
business. 

Thousands of miles eastward was Eve- 
lyn Marsh, the real summit of his ambi- 
tion, as unattainable to him as the elixir 
of the gods. Somewhere there was Maur- 
ice. That, too, was no small thing. He 
had failed to win the respect and filial 
love of his own son. 

Cool and solemn reflection might have 
taught him much from these two facts, 
but the innate egotism of him overleaped 
unbiased judgment. Evelyn was a weak, 
sentimental woman, unable to handle her 
own life, and Maurice, a stubborn idiot, 
rebellious in spirit, and ungrateful in na- 
ture. Curse them both! 

* * * 


Sitting in the richly appointed room, 
gazing across the wild panorama of tree 
and mountain, the curses came home to 
roost. A bitter tongue, and an iron de- 
termination remained to him, but beneath 
his superficial stoicism was a leaden heart. 

He could not witness the silent Zoom 
playing with Victor without experiencing 
a pang within him. He hated Zoom for 
his ridiculous attentions to Victor, and he 
despised the dog for his apparent servi- 
tude to a hoary headed, dumb half-breed. 

He invariably took it out of them both, 
after any such demonstration of friend- 
ship between them. Shooting became his 
constant form of relaxation. He found 
himself moderately happy when shooting 
up in the hills and through the woods. He 
seldom collected what he killed, for he 
killed so many things there was no need 
to bring them home. 

All day and every day the woods and 
valleys reverberated with the explosion 
of his guns. He invariably took Victor 
with him for the express purpose of mak- 
ing the animal do something for a living. 

Zoom attended him with such perfect 
valetship that complaints in that direction 
were needless. It annoyed him to find no 
occasion to use his spiteful tongue against 
the half-breed. He once tried bullying 
Zoom for some imagined shortcoming, but 
the attempt was a ghastly failure. Zoom 
paid not the slightest attention, and, since 
his natural impediment prevented him 
from either defending himself or apolo- 
gizing, Hadley came to the conclusion he 
was merely wasting his breath. 
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It was different with Victor. The dog 
was far more sensitive to hard words. 
Hadley possessed the power to inflict on 
Victor acute mental agony. A curse or 
a contemptuous expression brought some- 
thing akin to tears into Victor’s large, soft 
eyes. This psychological process of pun- 
ishment afforded Hadley a certain amount 
of pleasure. It fed his excessive vanity— 
it was a pale reflection of the old life 
when knee-worship and lip-service had 
been his ad nauseum. 


Victor, when he left the presence of 
Hadley, was little less than a limp effigy 
of his normal, vigorous self. It needed 
Zoom’s unfailing devotion to revive his 
spirit, and to set him gamboling among 
the trees. 

If dumb animals possess the chief vir- 
tues of humanity, Victor was blessed with 
the maximum quantity. Conscious of all 
the injury and contempt he had received 
at the hands of Hadley, he seemed to be 
constantly abjuring that the past be for- 
gotten, and a new kind of relationship in- 
stituted. 

But Hadley was lost to all this—he only 
saw a four-footed creature of a species he 
particularly detested constantly surveying 
him in perplexity. It annoyed him. 

“T’ve no doubt he’s very fine to look at,” 
he said to Woodrow. “But he’s badly 
trained. He’s only just beginning to know 
his place.” 

“Badly trained!” ejaculated Woodrow. 
“That dog is almost human. I’ll wager he 
understands your thoughts as well as your 
words.” 

“If I thought that I’d shoot the brute,” 
growled Hadley. 


“Are your thoughts as bad as all that?” 

Hadley laughed. 

“It’s queer I should like you, Woodrow. 
Some of your remarks are a little—blunt.” 

“It’s good for you. You’re the hardest 
man I have ever met.” 

“That’s a compliment—though you don’t 
mean it that way.” 

“T certainly don’t.” 

“Well, it doesn’t matter. Say what you 
like, Woodrow. It falls off me. But don’t 
try to ‘convert’ me.” 

Woodrow’s eyes glistened. 


“I never try to convert anybody. It’s a 
presumption to believe that one is or- 
dained to force any particular code of liv- 
ing down another’s throat. Nevertheless, 
I believe there is a key to life that a lot 
of people never find, and if one can help 
them find it, it’s one’s duty to.” 

“I found it long ago,” said Hadley. 

“You ns 

“Yes—does it surprise you?” 

“It certainly does.” 

“Well it’s true.” 

“And what is it?” 

Hadley pursed up his lips. 

“Power. You can wield power like a 
lash and men will fall before it. It will 
buy anything on this earth.” 

“Tell me what it bought you?” 

Hadley pointed round the room. 

“This, to mention but a small thing.” 

Woodrow looked out on to the green av- 
enues that ran from the house into the 
rolling country. 


“Is it really yours? There’s not a bird 
on a tree but would deny it if it could 
speak. The dog—you bought him—is he 
yours?” 

“Damn him—I don’t want him.” 

“But he wants you. I think he has 
found the key of life.” 


Such conversations were frequent be- 
tween Hadley and Woodrow. The latter 
had no doubts about Hadley. He knew 
that all his own power was useless in the 
face of Hadley’s terrible cynicism. 

“Only a miracle will move him,” he 
mused. “And miracles seldom happen.” 


He carried on his work in Charlesville 
and paid visits to Hadley when he had the 
time to spare, for Hadley fascinated him 
as no other man did in this outlying dis- 
trict. 

An incident occurred which opened 
Hadley’s eyes to Victor’s intelligence and 
faithfulness, though it failed to have any 
lasting effect. It was his custom to pay 
in cash for all his purchases in Charles- 
ville, and a bulky letter had arrived from 
his banker containing a fair sum in notes. 

It was curious that the arrival of the 
money and the incident coincided. He 
placed the notes in a safe in the big room 
downstairs and, without troubling to lock 
it up, went to bed after one of his chronic 
attacks of melancholia. 

He slept with the window open a foot 
or two at the bottom as was his custom. 
Zoom had‘left an hour since, taking Vic- 
tor with him, and Hadley was on the point 
of going to sleep when he heard a noise 
outside the window. It was a queer ca- 
nine whine. 

“That infernal dog!” he muttered. 


He switched on the electric light and 
was about to get up when Victor jumped 
through the window onto the bed. Hadley 
gasped as he realized that the dog must 
have accomplished the almost impossible 
feat of climbing up the verandah. He was 
about to chase him back to Zoom when he 
noticed something queer in Victor’s ac- 
tions. The latter was standing with his 
fore feet on the bed tugging at the bed- 
clothes with his teeth. 

“Now, what the devil... !” 

Victor caught his glowing eye and 
looked behind him at the door. Then he 
walked across and sniffed at the bottom 
of it. 

His acting was perfect. It left no doubt 
that something was happening downstairs 
and it intimated that there was danger 
and no noise must be made. 


Hadley slipped from the bed, took a re- 
volver from the drawer and donned his 
dressing gown. These preparations were 
strongly approved by the dog. 

When the door was opened, instead of 
rushing downstairs and barking, Victor 
crept noiselessly down the stairs, looking 
round at Hadley from time to time. 

In the hall he stopped for a few seconds 
and realizing that his master was ready 
for all emergencies, walked to the door of 
the big room where the safe was kept and 
stood there like a statue, his head forward 
and his tail as straight as a poker. A faint 
sound from inside caught Hadley’s ear. 
He turned the handle of the door and, 


thrusting his hand _ inside, 
switched on the light. 

He laughed grimly at the sight before 
him. Two desperate-looking ruffians were 
busy cramming every article of value into 
a sack. The safe door was open and the 
contents gone. The robbers stood glaring 
at the steady revolver and strong-faced 
man behind it. 

“Hands up!” he snapped. 
I’ll shoot you like dogs.” 

No one had ever mistaken a command 
by John Hadley. He meant to shoot if they 
failed to obey and they knew it. He half 
regretted that they obeyed so promptly. 

“You dirty thieves.” 

“Thief yourself,” growled one. “I know 
you, John Hadley. You ain’t so partic’lar 
when it comes to gambling for millions.” 
Hadley went livid with rage. His fingers 
tightened on the trigger. 

“You’re very near the devil who 
spawned you,” he said. “Another word—” 

The two stood with their arms up glar- 
ing horribly. Hadley walked towards 
them and swiftly removed two six-shooters 
and one knife. He pocketed them and com- 
menced to ransack their pockets. Having 
retrieved his property he pushed a bell in 
the wall which rang in Zoom’s cabin. In 
a quarter of an hour the mute arrived. 

“Tie them up,” ordered Hadley. “We'll 
take them to the township in the morning.” 

Zoom tied them with a skill that was 
guaranteed to frustrate any efforts at es- 
cape. He looked at Hadley for further 
instructions. The latter merely grunted 
and Zoom bowed and made for the door. 

“Stop—take the dog.” 

Victor looked up at his master, his tail 
moving slowly to and fro. Chetwynd 
would have thanked him for his vigilance, 
but he scarcely expected this new master 
to do that. Hadley turned to go upstairs, 
then he stopped, and, leaning over the bal- 
ustrade, said gruffly: 

“Good dog!” 

With a leap of joy Victor ran after Zoom 
and vanished into the night. 

There was no recurrence of such an in- 
cident. Hadley guessed how the two des- 
peradoes had come to know of the arrival 
of the money and got Jake dismissed from 
his post as mail-carrier. Jake’s weakness 
for gossiping scarcely merited such pun- 
ishment. He set about to get revenge by 
vilifying Hadley on every possible occa- 
sion. Woodrow attempted to get Jake re 
instated by appealing to Hadley. 

“He’s an honest, straightforward fel- 
low,” he argued. 

“Bah—he deserves to be in jail with the 
other two.” 

“He has a very common human failing.” 

“One pays for such luxuries.” 

Woodrow’s face clouded. 

“If God were as hard as you, Hadley, 
on the day of judgment, few of us would 
survive the ordeal.” 

Charlesville began to hate the man at 
Redgap. They felt his granite hardness 
regularly. He shot sheep that roamed on 
to his land without the least compunction, 
inflicting a loss upon the natives that few 
of them could bear. 

“A human alligator,” said Jake. “I allus 
said so.” 


suddenly 


“Quick—or 
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The storekeeper and a few others were 
more inclined to the opinion that Hadley 
was mad. Woodrow was the only soul who 
saw a little into the heart of Hadley. On 
one occasion he prevented a gang of in- 
furiated villagers from burning Hadley’s 
place to the ground. 

The summer passed and winter came 
down with amazing suddenness. The 
pines still remained green, but elsewhere 
the country was turning to russet brown, 
Hadley watched the cycle of the seasons 
with a dead heart. He began to feel that 
something—the only little pleasurable 
thing he had—was going out of his life. 
A lot of the birds had migrated south and 
he missed their daily twitterings and car- 
ollings. It was not an easy thing for him 
to confess, but there it was. As the even- 
ings lengthened and grew colder so came 
the influx of a terrible loneliness. 

He looked forward to Woodrow’s peri- 
odical call and tried to be pleasant to him. 
At times he felt like going into Charles- 
ville to pay a return visit, but his pride 
prevailed. They hated him in Charlesville 
—very well, let them hate. 


The first snow came—little, drifting 
flakes of white driven into the dense mass 
of trees by a chilly wind. From the back 
windows of the house he could see the 
great hill behind, rising up white and 
lonely. It occurred to him that he had not 
ventured beyond the hill. The rocky ex- 
tremity of his property in that direction 
was foreign land to him. It looked down 
over Charlesville and he had no desire to 
see any sign of the township. 

He decided he would look over this sec- 
tion on the morrow, taking a gun and Vic- 
tor on the chance of getting a little 
“sport.” He took a book and sat before 
the blazing fire, but reading did not come 
easily. The licking flames fed his imagi- 
nation. He thought he saw in them things 
mocking him—Evelyn, Maurice. .. . 

And behind all this was that which had 
put the poison in his soul—a dying woman 
on a bed in a filthy court called Paradise 
Row. 

CHAPTER XII 


THE ACCIDENT 


HE next day broke fine and clear. 

The morning sun turned the snow- 

laden trees into things of unimagin- 
able beauty, the myriad particles of snow 
gleaming like diamonds, tinged with a 
roseate hue. 

Hadley breakfasted and prepared to ex- 
plore the land behind the hill. He selected 
a gun, filled his pouch with ammunition, 
and called for Victor. The dog came 
towards him with a cautiousness bred of 
long suffering. He eyed the gun and Had- 
ley and knew what it signified. He took 
his accustomed place about twenty yards 
behind his master, and trotted along. 

The hill rose in one tremendous sweep. 
Its summit was about nine hundred feet 
above the level of the house, which in 
itself was three thousand feet above sea 
level. Hadley trudged through the deep 
fine snow, paying no attention whatever to 
Victor, knowing that the dog would follow 
until he dropped. 


He gained the summit and surveyed the 
beautiful scene it revealed. His own little 
homestead lay, shining red, among the toy- 
like pines, a wisp of smoke ascending into 
the clear air from one of the chimneys. 
Behind that the land sloped down into a 
flat valley bounded by broken hills. 


Fifty miles to the north the “Rockies” 
reared their tops, rugged and majestic. 
Between him and them were a few scat- 
tered homesteads, nestling in valleys, a 
few shacks and sheds thrown together as 
if by some convulsion of nature. He could 
see Charlesville, far away in the distance, 
an ugly blot on a fairy panorama. The 
hill ran down in a series of rugged shelves, 
intersected by deep ravines, overgrown by 
twisting trees and bushes. He knew that 
his land extended to the furthermost ra- 
vine, from which the land sloped away in 
more unbroken form. 


Not a sound broke the silence, save the 
panting of Victor, who kept his distance, 
and with tongue lolling out, looked over 
the valley. Hadley was not entirely lost 
to a sense of beauty. The whole rolling 
panorama looked as though it had been cre- 
ated by one great hand, in which every 
rock and every single tree fitted harmoni- 
ously. 

“Tt’s beautiful but for that damned town,” 
he muttered. 


He looked around for something to shoot 
but saw no living thing. So he slung the 
gun over his shoulder and started the diffi- 
cult descent over the ravines. Here and 
there Chetwynd had placed rough wooden 
bridges. Hadley negotiated these with a 
certain amount of nervousness, for he was 
subject to vertigo and was in deadly fear 
of experiencing the sickening sensation that 
invariably came to him when looking into 
great depths. Only once did he dare to 
look down into a ravine. The result was 
appalling. He felt his head swim, and 
clutched at the rail of the bridge for dear 
life. 

He eventually came out into a kind of 
small plateau, buttressed by huge rocks on 
three sides, and leading down to the valley 
on the fourth. Beyond the gap which led 
out there yawned a hideous crevasse with a 
narrow bridge stretching across it. He 
picked up a huge boulder and hurled it down 
the black hole. He heard it rushing away 
into the dizzy depths, the noise echoing 
about him like broken thunder. Then it 
dwindled and ceased. He turned back, and 
sat down on a rock. 


Suddenly Prince Victor began to act 
strangely. He ceased his regular panting 
and began to sniff at the air. Hadley sniffed 
too, but smelt nothing. Victor, with his 
nose at an angle of forty degrees went on 
sniffing, and then yelped. 

“Quiet!” commanded Hadley. 

Victor shut his mouth, but recommenced 
soon after. He started running lightly on 
his feet, peering in between the rocks, -and 
looking at the gun. Hadley began to get 
interested. 

“What is it?” 

Victor gave a low whine. 

“A fox, eh—is that it?” 

A terrific sniff and Victor’s hair began 
to stand up straight. Hadley swung the 
gun from his shoulder and looked in the di- 


rection of Victor’s sniffing, but he saw noth- 
ing. He slung it back with a grunt. 

“Stop that infernal noise!” he grunted. 

The dog looked at him appealingly, as 
much as to say “Do you think I am doing 
this for the fun of it?” 

An icy wind swept over the mountain. 
He shivered and got up to go. He had 
scarcely got on his legs when Victor let 
forth a terrific howl. Hadley stared at 
him, and then shrank back in amazement 
at the sight which met his eyes. Coming 
over the top of one of the rocks was a huge 
shaggy bear. Its glowering eyes surveyed 
him as it sprawled over the intervening 
space. Victor went yelping about, at a loss 
to know what to do. 

For a moment Hadley was thunderstruck. 
The gun was useless in the face of this mon- 
ster, for it was an ordinary 12 bore shot- 
gun. He saw the face of his unexpected 
visitor melt into a ferocious snarl. The 
curling black lips displayed a mouthful of 
pearly white teeth. 

Unquestionably the bear meant business. 
He clambered from the rock and snapped 
at Victor. The latter stood firmly on his 
feet and growled with the growl of battle. 
The bear lurched forward and the dog 
leaped aside, returning with a swift spring 
to fasten his teeth in the bear’s hind quar- 
ters. He sprang away again to evade a 
tremendous blow from the huge paw. 

For a second or two they sparred at each 
other, the snarls of the bigger animal be- 
coming more furious every moment. Then 
the bear left chasing this plucky piece of 
India rubber and with a horrible roar ad- 
vanced on Hadley. 


The latter tried to make the rock over 
which he had entered the plateau, but the 
bear was too quick for him. He felt it at 
his back and leaped aside just in time. The 
agility of the monster astonished him. 
Round and round they went so close to- 
gether that he could feel the hot breath of 
the beast on his neck. 


Strangely enough, he felt no fear. His 
quick brain worked at lightning speed. To 
attempt the gap would be suicide, for be- 
yond it was comparatively open country. 
In the open he would stand no chance. Vic- 
tor was doing all he could to harrass the 
brute. He ran after it, leaping at its back 
and taking successful bites at it. 

Hadley was outdistanced in one circuit of 
the small arena, and was being forced up 
against the gap. The crisis was certainly 
at hand. He could not advance and retreat 
was out of the question. He slipped the 
gun from his back, pushed the barrels into 
the snout of the creature and pulled both 
triggers. There was a howl and a spurt of 
blood. He saw the terrible three-inch 
claws projecting over his face as the blinded 
and infuriated creature struck. One touch 
of that limb meant death. He flung him- 
self backwards, forgetting the treacherous 
edge of the ravine until his foot slipped, 
and he saw the black hole looming beneath 
him. 

For the first time green fear gripped his 
heart. He tried to save himself, but had 
gone too far off the balance. He tripped 
and caught widely at a bush. For a mo- 
ment he thought he was saved. But he 
had forgotten the bear. It pawed towards 
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him, roaring in its blindness. He saw it 
hesitate on the slope and then come falling 
straight at him. Its huge bulk crashed up 
against him and the two of them went spin- 
ning over the side. 

Only Victor remained. The sudden dis- 
appearance of his master and the bear 
puzzled him. He waited for a few seconds, 
half expecting Hadley to reappear. But 
nothing came out of the dark pit. His in- 
telligent eyes took on an expression of fear. 
Another master had gone out of his life. 
But his going had been different to Chet- 
wynd’s. Chetwynd had gone with a look of 
love in his eyes and a wave of his hand. 
But Hadley had been swallowed alive by 
the earth. He crept nearer the edge of the 
ravine and looked down it. His canine eyes 
penetrated the blackness of the pit. He 
saw, far below, a rocky ledge protruding 
from the near side, and lying on this, 
crouched up and still, was the figure of 
his master. 

For one brief second he hesitated, and 
then he turned tail and went like a golden 
streak over the rocks and up the hill. Ten 
minutes later, Zoom saw him flying across 
the snow towards the house. The Mute 
dropped the broom he was using and ran to 
the door, just as Victor arrived with a long 
volley of barking. 

He was terribly excited and ran all round 
the half-breed many times before he real- 
ized that he was merely wasting time. He 
suddenly stopped and started the dumb act- 
ing which Zoom understood as well as any 
spoken language. 

Zoom’s jet black eyes flashed as he real- 
ized that some disaster had befallen Had- 
ley. There was genuine alarm in his fea- 
tures. Despite the unremitting hardness 
of his strange master, the Mute had a 
strange affection for him. All whose lot it 
was to live in close proximity with Hadley 
experienced this same illogical reverence. 
Zoom had witnessed his cruelties and his 
frigid indifference to the feelings of others, 
but he had also glimpsed the unconquerable 
spirit of the man. 

Victor was now fifty yards ahead of him, 
looking round and wagging his tail im- 
patiently. Zoom uttered a curious noise 
from his throat and ran lightly after the 
dog. He mounted the hill at amazing speed 
and followed Victor down the rocks and into 
the scene of the disaster. His black eyes 
fixed themselves on the churned-up snow. 
From the mixture of footprints he found 
what he sought—the tracks of the bear. 

But there was no need to reflect on that 
discovery. Victor went straight to the issue 
at stake by standing on the sheer edge of 
the precipice and making queer noises for 
Zoom’s benefit. Zoom went towards him 
and looked below. He could see nothing, 


but knew that Victor saw. His tongueless 
mouth issued an extraordinary series of soft 
sounds and Victor’s ears cocked up. This 
clucking and whispering was no gibberish 
to Victor, but real intelligible conversa- 
tion. His eyes lit up and he dashed up 
over the hill. 

He went straight to Zoom’s cabin, 
dragged a coil of stout rope from the wall 
and brought it back with him. He sat, 
shaking his head, in the pride of his 
achievement, while Zoom knotted the rope 
round a projecting rock and threw the loose 
end over the side of the ravine. 

He swung himself over and went down 
the rope hand over hand. His eyes grew 
used to the darkness and he soon saw what 
he sought. By the position of Hadley’s 
body he knew that dreadful injuries, if not 
death, had been sustained. He dropped on 
to the ledge and ran his hand over Hadley’s 
body. There was no sign of any heart 
movement, and his frame seemed to be 
smashed to pieces. Carefully he fixed the 
rope round Hadley’s arms and legs, and 
then, after satisfying himself that the 
weight would swing easily, ascended to the 
surface. 

It was impossible to haul the big weight 
over the side of the rock, without beating 
out any life that might be left. He de- 
cided to use the bridge, frail though it was. 
He untied the rope from the projecting 
rock and, fastening it round his waist, went 
to the bridge. His muscles seemed ready 
to burst under Hadley’s big weight, but the 
rope came steadily in, foot by foot, and 
eventually the blood-stained figure of Had- 
ley came to the surface. 


He flung it over his shoulder and made 
his way back to the house, Victor running 
by the side of him, puzzled by the outcome 
of the adventure. While Zoom placed Had- 
ley on the bed, and sponged some of the 
congealed blood from the pallid face, Victor 
walked up and down, his head sunk and 
his loins quivering. 

When Zoom left for Charlesville he sank 
down on the rug, with his head towards the 
bed, uttering low whines of anguish. Every 
few minutes he would creep to the bed, 
raise himself on his forepaws and lick the 
cold hands of Hadley. He had never done 
such a thing before. Hadley would cer- 
tainly never have permitted such a famil- 
iarity from a mere dog, but now. . . 

It was three hours later when Zoom re- 
turned with Woodrow. The latter groaned 
as he examined the strong man of yester- 
day. He found fractures and broken bones 
innumerable and a hideous gash on the back 
of the head, but the heart still beat in a 
reluctant fashion. 

“Zoom, you must take the horse and ride 


to the doctor at Three Rivers. Your mas- 
ter is near to death.” 

Zoom nodded solemnly. Three Rivers 
was fifty miles to the South, a lumber town 
with a fair-sized population. Woodrow 
wrote a note and handed it to Zoom, then 
he sat down beside the bed and prepared 
for his long vigil. Victor no longer whined. 
He sat motionless at Woodrow’s feet, but 
he never slept. His eyes were fixed almost 
immovably on Woodrow’s face as though 
imploring him to bring to life the corpse- 
like figure of the man who had kicked him. 

“But for you, old boy, he’d have been 
down there now, cold and dead. And he 
thinks life is all hate. . .” 

The night passed and a new day dawned. 
Clouds gathered in the North and snow be- 
gan to fall. Hadley still breathed fairly 
regularly. Towards noon Zoom returned, 
on a new horse, with Hamminger. He knew 
Woodrow and shook hands with him 
warmly.” 

“Terrible journey—but how is he?” 

“Exactly the same. Come right in.” 

Hamminger made a minute examination. 
He stood up and shook his head. 

“Bad. It ought to have killed him. He 
must have the constitution of an ox. But 
he’s not out of it yet. I shall have to stay 
over the night. There’s nothing broken 
but can be mended all right. It’s that crack 
on the head that worries me.” 

“You’ve got to pull him through Ham- 
minger, there are reasons.” 

Hamminger grunted. 

“Is there anyone in your township who 
will nurse him?” 

“There is not. Anyone of them would 
think they were performing a good service 
by putting poison in his medicine. I’m go- 
ing to nurse him myself.” 

“But I thought you had your hands full?” 

“So I had, but it can wait—and this 
can’t.” 

“Who is he? I thought an Englishman 
named Chetwynd owned this place.” 

“So he did. He sold it to our patient. 
Have you ever heard of John Hadley?” 

“T’ve heard of the big steel magnate of 
the same name.’ 

“This is the man.” 

Hamminger raised his eyebrows. 

“What the devil is he doing here?” 

“I don’t know. They think he is after min- 
erals with which his property is said to 
abound, but I doubt it. He seems to do 
nothing but shoot and annoy the settlers. 
He’s the strangest man I ever met. A 
giant intelligence going to rot.” 

Hamminger was busy with hot water and 
surgical instruments. He turned Victor 
out but permitted Woodrow to stay. An 
hour later he was wrestling with the life 
of John Hadley. 


[ To be continued in the May issue of the NaTtronaL MaGAzINE ] 
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ARTUR BE. STILWELLS 


Sermonettes 





THE LIVING LIFE 


HERE are for each resident of earth, 
two paths to take—the Living Life 
or the Passing Life, a life that re- 
news itself or a life that exhausts itself, 
a life of the thoughtful person who has 
preserved and retained the life-flowing 
vigor or the one whose life force has been 
lessened. The dictionary definition of life 
is really little comprehended, but it is in 
reality the great truth. The definition of 
life is union of body and soul. The defi- 
nition of soul—the spiritual, rational, im- 
mortal part of man; therefore, mortal man 
has a compound existence of a mortal body 
and an immortal soul. If mortals could 
see themselves as they are seen by those 
on the next plane, they would see that each 
person has and lives in a distinct atmo- 
sphere that reflects all colors and is 
changeable as thought changes—that 
great characters have great atmospheres, 
and, no doubt, the idea of the halos sur- 
rounding the heads of holy persons came 
from the fact that their atmosphere was 
so pronounced that it could, at times, be 
seen. 

The definition of atmosphere is “gas- 
eous envelope surrounding any heavenly 
body, the influence (mental and moral) 
exerted on a person by their environment.” 

Now man, like the stars, has his own 
atmosphere but it is not made from the 
influences, mental and moral, exerted on 
him by his environment. It is partly in- 
herited, but mostly made by man himself. 
It is this that is the life force of the hu- 
man body, and when this is a strong, 
steady, unchanging atmosphere, the body 
works in perfect harmony. 


* * * 


There are healthy atmospheres and un- 
healthy ones, just as there is a healthy 
atmosphere on the mountain tops and 
there are unhealthy ones in the swamps. 
As man is master of his thoughts and 
deeds, he has the power to create a healthy 
body with a living, vitalizing atmosphere, 


and thereby lengthen his life. When this 
is fully understood and realized, the span 
of life will be doubled and trebled and in 
time carried on almost indefinitely. As 
long as man believes that the span of life 
is three-score-years-and-ten and that old 
age and death are inevitable, his body will 
respond to that belief. It will rob him of 
the power to create a living atmosphere 
and the spirit can find no entrance to the 
channel through which to express itself. 
When a child is born, its atmosphere is 
a combined hue of that of its parents, the 
color of the stronger parent predominat- 
ing. If the parents had a sense of weak- 
ness, the atmosphere of the child usually 








reflects this weakness. As the years pass 
on, the child by its life and thought, cre- 
ates a personal atmosphere. 

Everyone is free to create his own at- 
mosphere to a large extent and can by vis- 
ualizing and affirming life, health and 
strength, change it to one of life more 
abundant. 

The mesmerism of years is the most de- 
pressing power in the world to kill ambi- 
tion and shorten life. We really live in 
Eternity now and “The Kingdom of Heav- 
en is within” each one of us. Death will 
not reveal it. Man has the power to cre- 
ate his own Heaven here by right thinking. 
Thinking is the most important function 
of life. “Out of the imaginations of the 
heart cometh the issues of life.” Our 
thought has as great a power on our at- 
mosphere as light has on the sensitive 
plate of a camera. It receives whatever 
mental seed you give to it and will create 
and give back to you whatever you think 
into it. 

* bo cd 


JUST A NOTE FROM GOD 


It was just a note from God, 

That came in the lily fair: 

It was just a note from God, 

Borne on the fragrant air; 

It was just a note from God, 

In the rainbow-tinted sky, 

He drops them down that we may read 
As the days and years pass by: 


It was just a note from God 

In the banked and angry cloud; 

It was just a note from God, 

In the thunder crashing loud; 

They are all just notes from God, 

Notes never writ with pen; 

But on gaunt rocks and fields of flowers— 
Notes to be read by men. 


* * * 


As time passes on and 60, 70 and 80 
years are reached, the poisonous thought 
that the end of life is drawing near is a 
seed planted in the soil of your sub-con- 
scious mind which is reflected in your at- 
mosphere. The latter starts to shrink and 
that which extended for over a foot or two 
from the body during youth, now each 
year grows smaller and smaller. Each 
time age is thought of brings lessened 
days—a shorter life. The atmosphere 
grows weaker and less able to furnish the 
life force for the mortal machine and the 
hour comes when this fear has entirely 
destroyed the living atmosphere and as 
the mortal machine has no reserve power 
from which to draw, death follows, as the 
auto must stop when there is no gas in the 
tank. 

This is the truth for man—that he can 
create each day a living, vitalizing at- 
mosphere that will furnish the needed 
power for his mortal machine. If it could 


become a fact to us that years did not in 
any way produce weakness, that years 
only added strength; if when we reached 
the prime of life, we could mentally re- 
verse the years, each year growing 
younger instead of older, really believing 
that we were growing younger, decrepit 
old age would in time be eliminated. This 
conviction would produce a life-giving, 
life-sustaining atmosphere and 60, 70, 80, 
90, 100 and 150 years would be reached 
with our natural force unabated. Our at- 
mosphere would radiate youth and the 
functions of the body would work in har- 
mony. 

“Ye shall know the truth and the truth 
shall make you free.” Life is God. Life 
is eternal. Then, why not Live and Grow 
Young? 

* * * 


THE LOST ART OF LIVING 


OME of the errors of life show the 
~ reason why life is not longer; why 

the art of living long is a lost art; 
also the needed plans to prolong life and 
to create a life-giving atmosphere. 

All acts and thoughts have their direct 
influence on the individual atmosphere. 
Crime waves, war, fear of wars, fear en- 
dangered by the press, depressing and de- 
praving bitterness, abnormal appetite and 
intemperance of all kinds; all of these 
take from man the power to create and 
maintain a healthy, vital, life-giving at- 
mosphere on which the material body lives 
as the fish lives in the water. 

The art of creating a life-producing and 
life-prolonging atmosphere is a lost art, 
but one that can be regained. This idea 
may have its effect on the thought and 
lives of thousands and thus others will be 
inspired to follow the plan of living here 
recorded and create their own healthy at- 
mosphere. 

It is necessary, only, to consider some of 
the great leaders in Bible history to un- 
derstand that the art of living long is a 
lost art. Moses was 120 years old when 
he died. His eyes were not dim nor were 
his material forces abated. The years of 
Isaac were 180. Joshua died at 110. Re- 
hoboam was 140 when he began to reign 
and reigned for 17 years. Job lived to 140 
years of age and there are records of many 
others who attained even much greater 
age. In those days the food was more sim- 
ple; exercise was forced on all men; lack 
of modern errors made life more simple. 
They had no daily sensational press to 
tell them of all the murders and suicides 
that happened in all parts of the world, 
and fill their minds at the beginning of 
each day with revolting, depressing news. 
The disasters that befell the world were 
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not known until years after. Men lived 
simple, God-loving lives and it was thus 
easy to create the necessary life-producing 
atmosphere; easy to consider and believe 
that long life was possible as they had ex- 
amples of others who had lived to be 140 
and more years. 

Then, the mesmerism of three-score- 
years-and-ten did not erect that deadly 
barrier in thought as it has for the people 
of this age. This belief that three-score- 
years-and-ten was the alloted time of life 
has done more to shorten life than all wars 
and plagues the world has ever experi- 
enced, and when this mesmeric thought is 
broken by a few, as it will be, life will at 
once lengthen for the mortal body renews 
itself as long as life lasts, and renews 
itself according to the pattern you give it, 
and if the atmosphere in which you live 
is renewed daily, purified by healthy 
thoughts, it will be possible to almost in- 
definitely prolong life. 

One of the causes that has shortened life 
in the past may have been the gloomy hue 
given to it by established religions with 
their creeds of predestination, foreordina- 
tion, infant damnation and the belief that 
earth was a vale of sorrow from which 
death liberated man. Today, religion is 
being lifted up, purified, clarified, and man 
is finding religions of hope and joy. No 
truth can be encompassed by creeds nor 
copyrighted. Man should be free to ex- 
press his own inspiration and not be held 
in bondage by organizations and creeds; 
his mind should always be open to new 
thought which is truth forcing itself on 
man, and be it new thought in an old es- 
tablished sect or a new sect with new 
thoughts that uplift, they are all good, 
spiritual elevators. Some appeal to one 
and some to others. They are a part of 
progress and it is right to progress, to be 
free, to perceive and accept greater en- 
lightenment. When man is ready for a 
new revelation, it is given him. It is al- 
ways knocking at the portals of thought 
as the truth in these pages, and as God is 
the same yesterday, today and forever, 
that which was accomplished in the days 
of old, can be accomplished now. 

This lost art of long life can be re- 
gained. Why not try to regainit? At any 
rate, by cultivating healthy, hopeful 
thoughts, you will be happy and a joy to 
those you meet. You will help to make the 
world a better place to live in for all who 
come in contact with you. A _ hopeful, 
healthy atmosphere draws to you cheerful, 
happy, successful people like the magnet 
draws iron. Regain, if you can, the lost 
art of living long. 

To regain the lost art of living, you 
must accept Christ’s statement that death 
is an enemy and if an enemy, you have a 
perfect right to combat it. This statement 
has never been accepted by some so-called 
orthodox Christians, but instead they have 
accepted the fable that the allotted life of 
man is_ three-score-years-and-ten. This 
powerful, poisonous error is in nearly 
every conscious and sub-conscious mind 
and is more powerful than any thought or 
belief that man has to contend with in his 
battle for a long life; more powerful than 
all other beliefs and fears in the world. It 
is a murderous thought. It assassinates 


man just as he has arrived at years of use- 
fulness, few, if any, objecting to it—nearly 
all blindly accepting it. Is there anything 
on earth that we so blindly accept as we 
do this three-score-years-and-ten notion? 
Man did not blindly accept the tallow dip 
as the final means of light; man did not ac- 
cept the horse or the ass as the only means 
of transportation. Man did not accept the 
apparent fact that the only place for his 
feet was on earth and that the sky was for 
the birds, or that the depths of the sea 
were only for the fish; nor did he accept 
the slow post as the only means of carry- 
ing messages. And it is on account of 
this impelling desire to improve and ac- 
complish that which seemed impossible, 
that we today light the world by electri- 
city; that we are able to travel 60 and 80 
miles per hour by train and 250 miles an 
hour by airplane; that we have wrested 
from the eagle his sole domain, the high 
heavens. Everything that comes to bless 
the earth must first be an idea in the mind 
of man; a vision in the mind of some so- 
called visionary man. Such a person was 
Socrates. The age in which he lived was 
not ready for the wisdom he expressed 
and they gave him the hemlock cup. 

The fallacy that three-score-years-and- 
ten is the alloted time of man’s life has 
been believed too long. Its autocratic 
death-dealing power must be destroyed. 
Man will never be free from the shackles 
of this belief until he perceives and un- 
derstands that it is a fable. When that is 
understood and realized, long life will be 
re-established and accepted as naturally as 
the world accepted electricity in the place 
of gas and the tallow dip. Some orthodox 
Christian will answer that it is God’s de- 
cree that three-score-years-and-ten are the 
alloted years of man’s life and many will 
continue to believe it the same as they be- 
lieve literally that the principal decree of 
the earth being made in six days and the 
whale swallowing Jonah, and those who 
believe all this will come under it and de- 
part. As they pass on, let us hope they 
will take their fable with them. 

If it were the Creator’s will that man’s 
alloted time on earth is three-score-years- 
and-ten, death would not be an enemy, but 
part of the creator’s scheme of existence. 
Christ said that death was an enemy. Why 
not accept His statement? He also said 
that He came not to destroy the law but 
to fulfill it; therefore, we should look upon 
death as an enemy as Christ did and do 
all within our power to banish it and pro- 
long life. Wherever Christ went, He was 
healing the sick and raising the dead. If 
death was part of God’s plan, He would 
not have attempted to overthrow it. 

People can drink contaminated water, 
and those with vital constitutions will per- 
haps be able to resist its effects for some 
time, but those who have weak constitu- 
tions will sooner or later suffer from it. 
And so it is with all diseased and discord- 
ant thoughts—only those with strong con- 
stitutions are able to entertain them and 
survive, and even they pay the penalty in 
a weakened atmosphere and shortened 
life. Why hold them when there are 
plenty of good, strong, life-producing 
thoughts which enable you to Live and 
Grow Young. We have the power to choose 


our thoughts, so why not choose harmoni- 
ous thoughts—life and health thoughts. 

Avoid, all you can, everything connected 
with the death thought. Do not form a 
habit of looking for and reading the obitu- 
ary notices in the paper. Never mind who 
is passing away. Keep your mind on life 
and everything it represents. Do not at- 
tend funerals just for the sake of seeing 
how they are conducted. Some people 
make it a practice to go to the funeral of 
every prominent person. It, no doubt, 
amazed the disciple who asked Christ to 
allow him to attend his brother’s funeral 
when he answered—“Let the dead bury 
the dead; follow thou me.” 

While it may be necessary to attend 
your brother’s funeral, you need not make 
a practice of attending those of all your 
distant relatives and favorite movie stars, 
Funerals are permeated with the mesmer- 
ism of death. They fill your mind with 
gloom and depressing thoughts until it is 
impossible to create a living vital atmo- 
sphere for yourself. 


* * * 


WISE BUNGHOLE MAKER FABLE 


NCE upon a time, in one of the largest 
cities of Switzerland, there lived a 
maker of bungholes. He had a large busi- 
ness among the wine makers of France, and 
nearly all the bungholes used in barrels in 
the Rhine-wine territory came from this 
man’s factory. No other make of bung- 
hole could stand such pounding. Prices 
were low, as there was great competition, 
and he desired wealth to educate his grow- 
ing family. At last he thought, why waste 
the irregular holes? There must be a use 
for them. If he could find a market for 
them, .his fortune would be made. So he 
put into packages small, irregular bung- 
holes and sold them to the Swiss-cheese 
makers, thereby saving them the work of 
making them by hand; and the very small 
ones, too small for cheese, he sold by the 
gross in assorted sizes to the lace makers 
and makers of peek-a-boo waists. Nearly 
all the holes you see in these waists come 
from this factory. In this way all his by- 
products were used and his profits increased 
so that in ten years he was one of the rich- 
est men in Switzerland. 
Moral—There is a use for everything. 
Try and find it. 


* * * 


“THE LIBEL” 
By ANGELA MoRGAN 


There is no crime against the human race 
More terrible than age—to take new gold 
Perfect and pure from the eternal mould 
And stamp so huge a falsehood on its face. 


How dare we halt and shrivel with the years? 

How dare we bow to death, decay and age 

When Life that thunders through a million 
spheres, 

Terrific torrent of creative rage, 


Sings in our sinews, laughs within the blood, 

Cries, “Counterfeit:” to man’s poor tale of 
blight; 

Shouts, “I can make you over in a night, 

If ye but yield to my renewing flood.” 


O Man, predestined creature of the sun, 
Speak, in thy might, but the stupendous 


Truth— , 
Thy thought, thy will, thine aim and Nature's 


one— 
And thou shalt know at last eternal youth. 





t- 


le 
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Tickleweed and Feathers 








High Finance 


ARSON JOHNSON—De choir will now 
P sing “I’se glad Salvation’s Free” while 
Deacon Ketcham passes de hat. De 
congregation will please "member dat while 
Salvation am free, we has to pay de choir for 
singin’ about it, so all please contribit ac- 
cordin’ to yo’ means an’ not yo’ meanness. 
—H. T. Thomas 
~ * * 


The Translation 


“Brederen, we must do something to rem- 
edy de status quo,” said a negro preacher to 
his congregation. 

“Brudder, what am de status quo?” asked 
a member. 

“Dat, my brudder,”’ replied the preacher, 
“am de Latin for de mess we’se in.”’ 

—H. T. Thomas 
* * *x 

“Aren’t you going to give me a kiss, 
Billy?” asked the pretty visitor of the infant 
son of the house. 

“No, I’m not.” 

“Oh, Billy, why?” 

“Well, I saw what you did to dad when he 
kissed you in the hall.” 

” a ok 

“Now, boys,” said the teacher, “I want you 
to bear in mind that the affix ‘stan’ means 
‘the place of.’ Thus we have Afghanistan, 
the place of the Afghans. Can anyone give 
me another example?” 

Nobody seemed very anxious to do so until 
little Johnny said, proudly, ‘‘Yes, sir, I can— 
umbrellastan’, the place for umbrellas!” 


* * * 


“Don’t bring me any more bills,”’ said the 
husband, in despair. ‘I can’t face them.” 

“T don’t want you to face them, darling,” 
replied the wife. “I only want you to foot 
them.” 

7 ~ * 

Little Leslie was going to a party and his 
mother gave him a few points about his table 
manners. 

When her son returned she asked whether 
he had obeyed her instructions. 

“Oh, yes,” he replied, proudly, “when they 
offered me a second piece of cake I said, 
‘Take that beastly stuff away!’—just the 
same as father does.” 

* * ok 

Sharp received aletter from his friend Mc- 
Green which bore no stamp, and he had to 
pay double postage. The letter concluded— 

“You will be delighted to hear I am enjoy- 
ing the best of health, old chap—Yours, 
McGreen.” 

Sharp then wrapped up a large stone, and, 
without paying postage, sent it to McGreen 
with the following note: 

“This great weight rolled off my mind 
when I heard the good news.” 


Little Tommy had been to a party, and had 
enjoyed himself very much. 
A few days later he said wistfully, “I wish 
I could have another piece of cake with white- 
wash on!” 
* * * 


The chemist was becoming wearied. He 
had been explaining and pricing dozens of 
articles to the shopper, who didn’t really want 
to buy anything. Finally she picked up a 
bottle. 

“Is this pest exterminator reliable?” she 
asked. ‘How is it applied?” 

“You take a spoonful every half-hour, 
ma’am,” the chemist replied, with emphasis. 
No more questions were asked. 


* * * 


The harassed-looking man was 
shown over some works. 

“That machine,” said his guide, ‘‘does the 
work of thirty men.”’ 

The man smiled glumly. 

“At last,”” he said, “I have seen what my 
wife should have married.” 


being 


* * * 


Wife (looking at husband’s noticeable 
beard)—Why didn’t you shave? 
Husband—I did. 
Wife—When? 
Hubby—Just after you said you were 
nearly ready. 
—Tawny Cat 


* * * 


The scene is in a hotel lobby. A drunk is 
seen to stagger uncertainly toward a rapidly 
revolving door. He watches his chance, 
leaps in, and walks completely around in a 
circle, eoming to a dead stop when he gets 
back in. The revolving door catches him in 
the back of the neck and lays him flat on the 
carpet, face down. He gets up and walks 
to the nearest sofa. Mopping his brow, he 
says, ‘Wifey, darling, it’s not very late and 
at least you might let me get in the door be- 
fore you knock me down.” 

Dartmouth Jack o’ Lantern 


* * * 


If Adam came back to the earth, the only 
thing he’d recognize would be the jokes. 
—Wisconsin Octopus 
* * * 


Testy old Gentleman (to his butler)—What 
made you so late? 

Butler—I fell downstairs, sir. 

“That ought not to have taken you long.” 


* * * 


Country Cousin—Has a taxidermist any- 
thing to do with a taxicab? 
Town Dweller—Er—no. 
skins only the lower animals. 
—Boston Post 


A taxidermist 


“Is that clock right?” asked the visitor, who 
had already outstayed her welcome. 

The host yawned with sudden rudeness. 

“Oh, no,” he said. “That’s a clock I had 
when I was at school. We call it the ‘Visi- 
tor,’” 

The woman settled down once again. 

“Oh,” she thrilled, “that a ‘Visitor’! What 
a@ queer name for a clock.” 

Her host turned to explain the phenome- 
non. 

“It’s called the ‘Visitor,’’”’ he observed, 
“because we can never make it go.” 

Then she went. 


* * * 


Rhoda—Do you know how to make a 
peach cordial? 
Russ—Sure, send her a box of candy. 
—Ohio State Sun Dial 


* * * 


Alkali Ike—What happened to the tender- 
foot stranger wot was here last week? 

Texas Pete—Poor feller. The second 
morning he was here he wuz brushin’ his 
teeth with some of that foamy tooth paste 
and one of the boys thought he had hydro- 
phoby and shot him. 

—Oklahoma Whirlwind 


* * * 


They were examining a new attendant at 
the Emergency Hospital and the question 
was, “What would you do with a man in 
state of collapse?” 

“Give him some brandy.” 

“But suppose you had no brandy to give 
him.” 

“T’d promise him some.” 

—Los Angeles Times 


* * * 


When a man sees red—he’s dangerous; 
when a woman sees red, she has to have one 
like it. —Iafe 


* * * 


The sweet young thing was saying her 
prayers. “Dear Lord,”’ she cooed, “I don’t 
ask for anything for myself, only give Mother 
a son-in-law.” —Bison 

* * ” 


He’d Said It Before—Husband (after 
quarrel) : “Good-bye; I’m going to the ends 
of the earth.” 

Wife: “All right. And while you’re there 
you might get the evening paper and some 
canned salmon for supper.”—Life. 


* * * 


Knight of Labor.—“Has he a profes- 
sion?” 

“No, I understand he works.”—Notre 
Dame Juggler. 
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The Thrill of Riding an Elephant 


The ambition of an American girl to “ride an elephant” realized when she appeared in a 
circus parade with visions of Rajahs in India and the dense 
jungles of Africa 


HE elephant riders calling out, “Tale, 
Queen— Umph— Ah—Tale, Queen,” 
the slapping of the spiked poles, the 

heavy thud, thud of the tramping feet, the 
odor of the circus, and the screeching of the 
calliope, the dream of twenty years had 
actually begun. I was “aboard” an ele- 
phant and we were headed for Main Street. 

Had I been a little freckle-faced boy, had 
I even been a young flapper, the sensation 
might not have been so queer either to me or 
to the assembled populace, but I was a school 
teacher, and who ever heard of a school 
teacher losing her dignity and riding on an 
elephant. 

You wonder how it came about? Well, 
years ago, when I was a child, I loved the 
circus. What child does not? I waited, 
wide-eyed, for the day it would come to 
town. I studied the posters and the bill- 
boards and in my mind’s eye imagined that 
I was the lady dressed in purple tights hang- 
ing by my teeth while all the world wondered 
at my powers, or that I was the one riding 
the prancing steed or daring all and risking 
my life fondling the lion’s mane. Oh, I had 
a mighty imagination and I worked it to its 
fullest extent. Imagination is a wonderful 
looking-glass in which we see ourselves as 
we would like to be and in those days I could 
think of nothing better than being one of the 
brilliantly-painted, much bejewelled damsels 
of the circus. 

I, with the other children (and grown-ups, 
too), would stand for hours on the corner 
waiting for the parade the morning of the 
big day. The midsummer sun shining down 
on the pavements turned the atmosphere 
into seething, blistering heat. But, did we 
mind? Not at all. Our minds, our spirits 
were in tune with the romance of the circus, 
and our ears were strained to catch the first 
notes of the calliope or the whinnying of the 
horses as they approached. Could one for- 
get the indescribable thrill as the gay galaxy 
loomed up in the distance. The white-faced 
clowns throwing remarks to the crowd of on- 
Jookers, the cages with monkeys hanging by 
their tails or hunting for—well, something 
in each other’s heads, the negro band sitting 
on top of an empty wagon giving out the 
most atrocious sounds, but all in keeping 
with the circus. The zebras, the darling lit- 
tle panies with the pink and blue reins, led 
maybe by some of the proud home-town 
iboys te whom we could call out, the beautiful 
‘woman sitting in a glass cage surrounded by 
snakes, the lumbering old elephants—I love 
them all—but it was the elephants that 
thrilled me and when the queen went by, 
sitting on the throne perched on the ele- 
phant’s ‘back, my heart yearned to be in her 
place. ‘Never have I known real envy ex- 
cept in that. I would turn to my father and 


By MARION LOUISE 
CHAPPLE 


say, “Oh, how I wish I could ride on an 
elephant.”” And he always would answer, 
“Maybe sometime you can.” So I lived in 
hopes. Sometimes hopes die, sometimes they 
change, but this one remained with me, and 
each year, sometimes two or three times a 
year if we were lucky enough to have that 
many circuses, I would express the same 
desire and Dad would answer, ‘‘Maybe some- 
time you can.” 

In a child, one is not so much surprised at 
foolish desires; in a young person, one is tol- 
erant; but in a school teacher, one is amazed. 
I was as much surprised as anyone at this 
longing which beat steadily on my brain 
whenever the word “‘circus’”’ was mentioned. 
I have had three great desires in my life: to 
teach school, to ride on an elephant, and to 
do graduate work at Bryn Mawr. I have 
taught and I am at Bryn Mawr now, and, 
yes, it’s true, I did ride an elephant. Not 
securely strapped on in a basket on a throne 
on his back as I had supposed, but well—it 
was this way. 

* * * 

I had a eco-laborer in education visiting 
me this summer. We had been teaching to- 
gether for two years, but now being on vaca- 
tion we had put aside our dignity with our 
horn-rimmed spectacles and our red marking 
pencils. We were discussing the circus 
which was to be in town the next day. 

“Daphne, how I wish that you and I could 
ride the elephants in the parade,” I said 
laughingly. 

My father looked up from his paper. 
“For twenty years I have heard the same 
thing every summer. I'll call your - bluff. 
Tomorrow you both will ride.” 

Well knowing my father would surely ac- 
complish what he set out to do, I fairly 
gasped for breath and could already see my- 
self swaying from side to side as the seat on 
the elephant moved on his back. Daphne 
merely laughed. How could she know that 
father meant that he would really put two 
school teachers on the elephants? 

No more was said. The next morning 
about three-thirty I was awakened by the 
steady tramping of horses’ hoofs and the 
rolling of the heavy wagons as they were 
drawn on the pavement from the railroad 
yards to the circus grounds out beyond the 
town. I was wide awake in an instant, thrill- 
ing at the thought of our ride. I had no idea 
how we would get permission for it, but I 
knew father would manage by hook or crook. 
At eight we drove out to the circus grouunds. 
The tents had sprung up like so many mush- 


rooms and the clanking of chains and the 
shouts of the men were mingled with the 
roars of the hungry animals and the scream- 
ing of the parrots in their cage. All was 
bustle and excitement, but nowhere was 
there a heart beating faster than mine, for 
was I not soon to have my heart’s desire? 
Gentry Brothers Circus! I know two girls 
who will never forget it. 

Father left us in the car while he went to 
search for the manager. There didn’t seem 
to be one. No one seemed to have any au- 
thority. Finally he was told that Mr. Har- 
rington was in charge. But where was Mr. 
Harrington? We were told to watch for 
him, a man in a checked suit and with a white 
mustache. Next time you go to a circus, 
just count the checked suits and white mus- 
taches. Then you will get some idea of our 
difficulties. Finally a man, so attired, ap- 
proached who seemed to know more than 
the others. To him Dad told our wishes and 
asked permission. The “checked suit’’ re- 
moved his pipe, spit into the distance (I’m 
sure he must have been the long-distance 
spitter of the circus), wiped his mouth with 
the back of his hand, and looked into the car 
at Daphne and me. We felt for all the world 
like animals on display. 

“Didja ever ride an elephant? No? Um- 
m-m—well you'll get a plenty seasick then. 
They sway this way and that way.” He 
acted out the motion of the elephants as he 
talked. 

“Doya think ya can hold on? They’re 
mighty slippery.” 

I told him that, of course, we would sit in 
chairs or baskets strapped on their backs. 

“Oh, no, you won’t, not on yer life. You'll 
just ride on the head if you ride. But I 
ain’t got anything to do with it. Better see 
the manager.” And off he strolled. It was 
discouraging after talking with him for fif- 
teen minutes to find that he had nothing to 
say about it. Such a waste of time! Father 
was persevering, however. He was resolved 
to find the manager. Finally he met a Mr. 
Kuger, who sent him to Mr. Smithson, who 
said that Mr. Rugnel could settle the matter. 
After some search Mr. Rugnel disclosed the 
information that Mr. Harrington was still 
asleep in his private car down in the railroad 
yard. The parade was to start at eleven. 
It was twenty minutes to, so we decided that 
we had better give up. Father took us home. 
We were disappointed, but a little relieved 
because who really wanted to ride on the bare 
head with nothing to hold to? Mother said 
nothing, but she looked her relief. 

At five minutes to eleven the telephone 
rang. “Be ready! I’m coming for you!” 
Dad had continued the search and had found 
Harrington. There was no backing out now. 
We were so excited. We rushed up to the 
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circus grounds once more and saw the men 
Harrington had referred us to, Mr. Alphon- 
sus, the manager of all the animals. We 
looked very dubious. As my father stated 
the situation, I watched his face. He looked 
from Daphne to me to Dad. I guess he 
thought we were all a little unbalanced. 
Finally, he shook his head. ‘No, no indeed. 
Your lives are not insured with our com- 
pany. We will not take the responsibility.” 

I was so determined by this time. We 
were so near and yet so far from our cher- 
jshed ride. I answered quickly, “Oh, we 
will be responsible for our lives. No matter 
what happens, you will be blameless.” 

Father gasped. That one choking gurgle 
spoke volumes, but he didn’t say a word. 

The manager, looking at us doubtfully, 
said, ‘Of course, you know we have no basket 
or carrier of any kind. There would be noth- 
ing for you to hold on to. Wouldn’t you fall 
off?” 

We didn’t much like the idea of riding un- 
attached, so to speak, but we couldn’t and 
wouldn’t give in now. We suggested put- 
ting ropes around their necks for us to hold 
to. 

Alphonsus answered, “Never.” 

Then the idea of riding with the regular 
drivers came into our heads. Mr. Alphon- 
sus was very gallant. He didn’t like to 
disappoint the ladies, so he shifted the re- 
sponsibility by saying, ‘“‘Come outside and 
I will ask the boys.” 


The parade had formed, the calliope was 
tuning up, the animals were restive, the heat 
was oppressive. We rushed up to the ele- 
phants. Alphonsus called out to the riders, 
already perched on the heads. ‘‘Boys, will 
you let these girls ride with you?” 

The “boys,” thinking it all a joke, called 
back, ‘‘Sure.”” I don’t know which was more 
surprised Alphonsus at their ready consent 
or the “‘boys” when they saw that we really 
meant it. The elephants knelt. We started 
to mount. It may look easy. I thought so, 
too, but try it sometime. It took two men 
pushing, the the drivers pulling, to get us 
safely onto the beasts’ heads. The riders 
sat behind us astride the necks. 

Never in my life have I felt the need of a 
manly arm as much as I did that day when 
Queen arose from her kneeling posture and 
ambled after the parade which had just 
started. The noise, the confusion, the 
crowds—! I shall never forget how it all 
looked as I gazed from that dizzy and shift- 
ing height. My rider held me tightly 
around the waist and, far from being ashamed 
of such close proximity with a man in public, 
I was glad and would have screamed had he 
relinquished his hold for an instant. 

After I recovered from my first sensation 
of insecurity I began to feel as though I were 
sitting on a good stiff serub brush. Did you 
know that elephants have bristles—horribly 
sharp ones? That was a surprise to me. 
They always looked so smooth, but then it 


always looked as though they would be easy 
to ride, too. The old adage “Looks are de- 
ceiving’ was surely very true. The motion 
of an elephant is the queerest thing in the 
world. It goes left, right, backward, for- 
ward, dip, up, repeated ad infinitum. 

The first one-half mile was quite uncom- 
fortable—like getting used to many other 
things. The next mile was most enjoyable. 
I waved to my friends as I passed them on 
the streets. I even waved at the minister, 
who thought that some circus girl was flirt- 
ing with him, until I was almost past his 
house. I’m afraid that we shocked the na- 
tives. That is, I did, for Daphne was not 
from our fair city and very few knew her. 
The next mile it began to sprinkle. This did 
not dampen our ardor. We were in our ele- 
ment. Didn’t even have to be held on by 
that time. You see, we had the swing of it. 
The next mile the sun came out and we saw 
a moving picture machine leveled at us. My 
first thought was “Just suppose our students 
should see these pictures.”” I’m so thankful 
now that they were taken. Otherwise, how 
could I prove, even to myself, that I had 
accomplished my purpose. 

The next morning every muscle ached, 
every joint creaked, the curl was gone from 
our hair, our noses were sunburned and blis- 
tered, our clothes had to be sent to the 
cleaner’s. But it is wonderful to accomplish 
a heart’s desire, especially after waiting 
twenty years for it. 





Among Art Gems in the 
Madrid Prado Continued from page 352 


studio communicated by a private door with 
the palace of the king at Madrid. Occa- 
sionally His Majesty would surprise the ar- 
tist by coming in unexpectedly while the 
latter was at work, remaining so long and 
coming so often that the jealous courtiers 
feared Mor would have too great an influ- 


ence on His Majesty. As it often happened’ 


in those days, the artist mysteriously dis- 
appeared. Nobody ever heard of him again. 

With his royal heart and soul centered 
on this palace of tombs, Philip often re- 
membered that he feared he would die be- 
fore seeing its completion. When he was 
told that his last illness was upon him at 
Madrid, he insisted on being carried across 
the desert to the Escorial in a sedan chair. 
Although the distance is but twenty miles, 
such was his condition that it required eight 
days to accomplish the journey. In a small 
chamber, as severe as a monk’s cell, raised 
like an opera box above the high altar, so 
that he might hear Mass from his pillows, 
Philip II died, clasping the same crucifix 
his father had held, and legend says that his 
ghost still is seen at the wooded spot in the 
mountains watching over the tombs at the 
Escorial. 

This impressive monument castle has 
been the scene of many thefts by soldiery, 
particularly during the Napoleonic invasion. 
The French looted the jeweled reliquaries 


and destroyed priceless tapestries and paint- 
ings. The Escorial has been robbed of 
many of its treasures, but it will always re- 
tain that Spanish characteristic—reminder 
of suffering and death. 

In the grim cloisters are paintings of bat- 
tle lines reaching hundreds of feet. In the 
dim light hang the old masterpieces of Goya 
and El Greco and the highly decorated 
robes of king, pope, and prince, all of which 
have been laid aside for a shroud. Coming 
up the long stairway from the crypt, Buddy 
breathed a deep sigh of relief. 

“If all art was like this, I would be an 
undertaker and enjoy funerals. But there 
is even a weird fascination in Death—which 
is called the greatest advenutre of life.” 


Roads That Are Making a 
New Cuba 


A large part of 1925 and 1926 he 
spent in Cuba interesting the officials and 
engineers in the pavement, which prepara- 
tory work resulted in the award of the Cuban 
Central Highway for Warrenite-Bitulithic 
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pavement. In 1927 Mr. Warren spent sev- 
eral months in Brazil and Argentina. 

Four days before his death, Mr. Warren 
returned from a trip over the entire Cuba 
contract work and reported to the directors, 
the afternoon before his death, of the remark- 
able progress made on all branches of work, 
and seemed then to be in the best of health. 


Regarding the Cuban contract, the magni- 
tude and rapidity of construction is best 
epitomized by the following: 

1. Equipment on the ground (including 6 
Road Type Warren plants having daily ca- 
pacity each of 2,400 square yards and 150 
motor trucks) represent a total investment 
of $1,500,000. 

2. Actual construction March 2, 1927, 
when an immense amount of preliminary 
work was done, including grubbing, clearing, 
sewer, culvert, bridge construction, and 
2,250,000 ecubie yards rock and earth exca- 
vation and embankment. 


The satisfaction given by the work in Cuba 
is shown by following cable from Secretary 
of Public Works Cespedes to the Alcade 
(Mayor) of Valencia, Spain, dated November 
28, 1927 (translated from Spanish publica- 
tions in the several Valencia papers following 
its receipt in Valencia). 


“Replying to your cable of the twenty- 
fifth, I am pleased to advise you of the abso- 
lute satisfaction of the Government with the 
work on the Central Highway executed by 
Warren Brothers Company concerning whose 
responsibility we have no doubt in recom- 
mending them to you.” 

These results, both foreign and domestic, 
show the continued success and popularity 
of Warrenite-Bitulithic from the initial con- 
struction of twenty-seven years ago (1901 
sample areas aggregating 16,400 square yards) 
followed by continuous concentrated efforts 
of an ever- increasing organization. 
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Some Ties that Bind the Two Americas 


A tour of South American countries reveals that the ties that are bringing the two Americas together are 
the teaching of each other’s language in schools and jointly celebrating the anniversaries 
of independence in each of the various nations 


OR many years Africa was regarded as 
the ‘Dark Continent” until the great 
explorers Stanley and Livingston, and 

the enterprising genius of Cecil Rhodes and 
his compatriots illuminated that vast conti- 
nent, and today it is an open book, and we 
are quite as familiar with Africa and all that 
it stands for as we are with our nearest neigh- 
bors or any of the nations across the sea. 

But to most North Americans, South 
America is still a dark continent. We know 
or we pretend to know something of the great 
republics of the South, something of the 
people of South America and something of 
the vast territory over which they hold sway. 
We know or we pretend to know something 
of their governments, something of their in- 
stitutions, something of their traditions, 
something of their ideals, but if that infor- 
mation really exists, it is confined to the very 
few who have made it a special study, while, 
so far as our people generally are concerned, 
South America is still a terra incognito, for, 
except in a most general way, the average 
North American is benighted so far as real 
knowledge of the people of South America, 
their government and their institutions are 
concerned. 

Perhaps it is not our fault that South 
America has been Europeanized instead of 
North Americanized. South America was 
discovered, explored and settled by the peo- 
ples of the Latin races of southern Europe, 
while North America was discovered, ex- 
plored and settled, for the most part, by 
people who came from the countries occupy- 
ing the northern part of Europe, and, even 
after the South American republics, within 
the last century, shook off the political chains 
that bound them to the Old World, still the 
wealthy, educated, influential and social 
have remained loyal to the traditions of 
their European antecedents, and consequently 
their institutions and their social and busi- 
ness life are based upon traditions and ideals 
entirely different from those which prevail in 
North America. 

We have been very busy with our own 
affairs in the United States during the past 
century, and more particularly during the 
past fifty years, which has seen our country 
grow and expand in every direction until it 
is today in reality, even if it is not completely 
acknowledged, the foremost nation of the 
world. 

We have been absorbed in our own affairs 
and business, the building of the great rail- 
roads, development of rivers and harbors, 
and the promotion of the vast commercial 
enterprises and educational institutions which 
have spread their influence throughout the 
world. We, therefore, have been too busy 
to interest ourselves, except in a most general 
way, in promoting business or social inter- 


By RICHARD E. ENRIGHT 


Former Police Commissioner of 
New York City 


course with the southern continent, and 
through our seeming neglect, the nations of 
Europe have taken advantage of their oppor- 
tunity to extend and consolidate their influ- 
ence in all parts of South America. 

We of the United States have also been 
handicapped to a considerable extent in de- 
veloping business and social intercourse with 


Richard E. Enright 


our sister republics of South Ameriea because 
of the lack of adequate means of transporta- 
tion, for it has been only within the past 
decade that comfortable ships have’ sailed 
regularly from the ports of the United States 
to the great ports on the eastern and western 
coasts of South America. 

It is only within very recent years that the 
route from New York to Rio de Janeiro or 
Buenos Aires, to Lima or Valparaiso, led 
direct from New York, for, as you know, the 
shortest and best route for many years was 
by way of Liverpool. 

It has been only within the past decade 
or even within the past few years, that 
adequate cable communications have been 
established between North America and 
South America, and for this great enterprise 
we are forever indebted to the founder of the 
American Cables, Ine., James A. Serymser, 
and to his brilliant suecessor, Mr. John L. 
Merrill, President of that great corporation, 
for the extension and development of a first- 
class line-of communication between North 
and South America. 


What was true of transportation was also 
true of communication for the quickest and 
for many years, the only means of communi- 
cation with South America, other than the 
mails, was by way of European cables. 

We have also had the difficulty of language 
to overcome, and difference of language is one 
of the greatest barriers to free business and 
social intercourse. It is very difficult to have 
the lady at your right pass you the pepper 
unless she understands what you are saying, 
and so far as engaging in entertaining con- 
versation or making yourself agreeable, that 
is almost out of the question. 

We will only establish profitable, social and 
business intercourse with South America 
when the boys and girls of North America 
have been taught the Spanish language, and 
have made themselves familiar with the gov- 
ernments, people, institutions, ideals and 
traditions of South America, as it is written 
in their own language, and until they are 
able, personally or otherwise, to communi- 
cate with them in their own tongue. 

I think I am quite as familiar with history 
as it is taught in our schools as most people 
of our country, yet in my school days, and I 
think very little improvement has since been 
made, we received little or no education re- 
specting South America, its people, its gov- 
ernments and general affairs. Indeed, we 
were told quite as much about China, Japan, 
or the South Sea Islands as we were told of 
the government and people of the great 
Southern Continent. 

How many of the school children of North 
America know anything worth while of the 
story of General San Martin, one of the twin 
‘“‘Washingtons of South America’”’? As I un- 
derstood it from the books that I then read in 
school, this title was generally accorded to 
General Bolivar alone and he was indeed one 
of the greatest figures in the history of South 
America, and the liberator of several of the 
northern republics of the southern continent, 
but, great as was Bolivar, his fame and his 
military achievements are matched by Gen- 
eral San Martin, whose glorious military ex- 
ploits and sound political judgment wrought 
the salvation and independence of the greater 
part of South America. 

It was General San Martin who, organizing 
his ragged and poorly-equipped battalions of 
brave men, such as enlisted under the ban- 
ners of our own Washington, crossed the 
mighty Andes and won victory and independ- 
ence for a large part of South America on the 
battlefields of Chacabuco and Maipu. 

And how many of our school children know 
anything of the story of that superb General 
Sucre, who, on the field of Ayacucho, leading 
his brave and undaunted battalion number- 
ing one quarter the military strength of the 
forces brought against him by Imperial 
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Spain, won there a victory which ended for- 
ever Spanish domination in South America. 
What do we know of General Belgrano, the 
hero of the Argentine, or the famous Monk 
Beltran who, issuing forth from his monas- 
tery at Mendoza and gathering about him his 
colleagues, and with the support and co- 
operation of the people of the countryside, 
personally directed building and operation 


our other publications, the people of our 
country should be speedily brought closer in 
contact with the people of South America, 
their business and their affairs. 

So far as the people of South America are 
concerned, they have in the past experienced 
the same difficulty as ourselves. The diffi- 
culties attending the lack of adequate trans- 
portation, adequate communication, the diffi- 


Ex-Police Commissioner Enright depositing a wreath under the great Cathedral at Buenos Aires, 
upon the tomb of General San Martin, known as the ‘“‘ George Washington of South America” 


of the forges in which were moulded the im- 
plements of war which were necessary for 
the victory that the Napoleonic San Martin 
was to shortly win across the Andes on the 
Plains of Chile. 

These are some of the things we do not 
know, and they only in a small way illus- 
trate our lamentable lack of information of 
South America, its traditions and affairs. 

Adequate school books, in both Spanish 
and English, dealing with South America 
should be added to the curriculum in all of 
our schools and colleges, and by every means 
through our literature, our magazines, and 


culty of language—and I presume they have 
taught their children very little of the story 
of the people of North America, but I am 
inclined to think that they have done better 
in this respect than we have. 

* oa * 

I have recently returned from a tour of the 
Latin-American Republics, including the 
Republic of Panama. and I have talked with 
the Presidents, many cabinet officers, and 
high officials of the federal, state and city 
governments of these countries, and every- 
where I was received with the utmost cour- 
tesy and manifest good will which I consid- 


ered was not a personal tribute but a tribute 
of admiration and real friendship for this city, 
our country and our people. 

Three of the Presidents whom I met and 
many other high officials, oddly enough, 
in the course of our talks, hit upon the same 
topic, ‘‘Why is it that so many Americans 
go annually to Europe on business and for 
pleasure, and why is it that so very few of 
them visit South America and those who 
come, remain with us but for a few days, 
hardly time to see our principal cities, even 
in a most superficial way, and of course they 
leave us with no real conception of our coun- 
try and our people and our institutions.” 

I explained to them that I thought it was 
the custom of our people to regularly visit 
Europe on business and pleasure because they 
had been accustomed to do it for many years, 
due to the fact that transportation between 
North and South America was poor and inter- 
mittent, and the best and only comfortable 
routes were from New York to Liverpool and 
from there to South America. 

I told them also that it must be due, to 
some extent, to the fact that our trade, in 
the nature of things, was largely with Europe 
for South America, with some important 
exceptions, dealt in substantially the same 
commodities that we produce in the United 
States, and that social relations usually fol- 
low the lines of business, and that there were 
many other impediments such as the differ- 
ence in the language, and difference in climate 
which had much to do with this lack of social 
intercourse between the people of the two 
continents. 

* * * 

The fact that the climate of South America 
in a general sense is exactly the reverse of the 
climate of North America, that their summer 
is our winter and our winter their summer, 
had something to do with the situation. But 
I felt also that the people of neither continent 
were doing their duty, nor were they making 
any real progress in bringing about a change 
in this order. 

Very little or no news of South America is 
published in North American papers, and 
conversely very little news of North America 
appears in the newspapers of the great south- 
ern continent, and all that has been said of 
the failure of the people of our country to 
visit South America, may be said with equal 
truth of the people of South America, for 
they seek also their vacation pleasures in 
Europe, just as we do in North America. 

It seems to me, however, that the story 
should now be told. The people of our coun- 
try should be told that there are now ade- 
quate means of transportation, that the trip 
to South America is a very charming one, that 
they will find there great progressive cities 
in which they may find pleasure and enter- 
tainment which, to a North American, should 
be quite as captivating as that of continental 
Europe. 

They will find that lines of communication 
are quite as good as they are with Europe, 
and they will also find that even though 
they leave our shores in the summer time, 
which is the winter time in South America, 
they will not find the extremes of climate that 
we have here in the winter time, for in all of 
Brazil, the climate is the climate of Florida, 
with none of the extremes of the Florida 
climate, while the climate of Uruguay, the 
Argentine, is, for the most part, the climate 
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perhaps of North Carolina, except that Mon- 
tevideo, Buenos Aires and vicinity have not 
known of frost for more than a generation. 

They will find that the climate of the west 
coast is always mild, with none of the ex- 
tremes that we are accustomed to in North 
America, and even the extreme torrid weather 
of our northern cities in the summer time is 
practically unknown. So South America is 
a fairly comfortable place to visit either in the 
summer time or the winter time, and the trip 
under summer skies for most of the way is 
delightful in the extreme. 

While in my altogether too brief visit to 
Lima, I had the pleasure of meeting the illus- 
trious President of the Republic, Mr. Leguia, 
one of the outstanding political figures of 
South America. He is a statesman of the 
first rank and easily one of the most able and 
progressive men who has ever been intrusted 
with the reins of government in his own coun- 
try, or with the reins of government of any 
of the countries of South America. 

He is now entering upon his third five-year 
term as President of the Republic of Peru, 
during which time he has led his country along 
the road of progress and to marvelous and 
surpassing development. 

Foreign capital and engineering, much of 
it North American, is rapidly transforming 
and developing that country. Great rail- 
roads have been projected and are being con- 
structed across the mountains, great water- 
powers have been developed and are in the 
course of development; irrigation is being 


r 
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Chief af Police Diaz of Rio de Janeiro 


extended, and the city of Lima, itself which 
is destined to be one of the most beautiful 
capitals of the world, is now being extended 
through great boulevards, leading in every 
direction and down to the sea. 

The Leguia Era in Peru will be long remem- 


bered and his administration of affairs must 
be admired and might well be emulated by 
any progressive nation anywhere in the 
world. 

Why don’t we give a little more attention 
to South America, and why don’t we even in 


of December, the anniversary of the Battle 
of Ayacucho, the Independence Day of Pery? 
And why should we not celebrate here also 
the Independence day of the other republics 
of South America, of Central America and 
Mexico, and from such sources and from the 


Ex-Commissioner and Mrs. Enright arriving at Buenos Aires 


a simple way démonstrate our interest and 
admiration and our desire to be of service, 
not “lip service,’”’ but real service, not pro- 
fessed admiration, but real admiration, not 
professed co-operation, but cordial co-opera- 
tion and friendly relation along every line of 
endeavor. 

The illustrious Dom Pedro, the last of the 
emperors of Brazil, when he attended our 
centennial celebration at Philadelphia, and 
being present there on July 4, 1876, issued an 
imperial decree from Philadelphia ordaining 
that forever thereafter the Fourth Day of 
July, the Independence Day of the United 
States, should be celebrated in Brazil in the 
same way as they celebrate their own inde- 
pendence day, the seventh day of September. 

That was a gracious act upon the part of 
the Emperor Dom Pedro and one which we 
might well emulate in this country, or at least 
in this, the greatest of Pan-American cities, 
for here in New York we should, of course, 
have a greater interest in South America 
than in any other city of the nation. 

Why should we not celebrate in New York 
City in a great banquet with appropriate 
ceremonies the 7th day of September, the 
Independence Day of Brazil; why should 
we not celebrate here in the same way, the 
20th day of May, the Independence Day of 
Uruguay; why should we not celebrate here 
the 25th day of May, the Independence Day 
of the Argentine; why should we not cele- 
brate here the 18th day of September, the 
Independence Day of Chile; why should we 
not celebrate here, as I understand we are 
doing in a belated way tonight, the 9th day 


inspiration that will radiate therefrom, we 
may, in a small way at least, demonstrate our 
admiration, our friendship and our sympathy 
for our sister republics to the south. 

Let us open up and expand existing avenues 
of communication and transportation; let us 
make the Spanish language a standard lan- 
guage that every school child of the United 
States shall‘learn in preference to any other 
foreign language, and let us extend through- 
out our country, organized or unorganized 
propaganda, which will teach our people all 
that they should know with respect to the 
people and the governments of the great 
countries to the south. And let us in every 
reasonable and proper way endeavor to break 
down the prejudice against us, built up by the 
Europeanizing forces who, for their own sel- 
fish reasons and because and through our 
seeming indifference or neglect, have had a 
monopoly in the development of trade and 
social intercourse with South America, and 
have made the most of their opportunities. 

As a result of my short stay in South Amer- 
ica, I am under the impression that the for- 
ward-looking men of the southern continent 
believe that their future destiny is more 
closely associated with that of North America 
than it is with any of the nations of the Old 
World. 

I believe, too, that James G. Blaine, Wil- 
liam MeKinley and John Barrett, as well as 
many others who, for years have labored for 
the establishment of a very close reciprocity 
and entente cordiale with the people of South 
America, were eternally right, and we will do 
well to follow in their footsteps. 
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Florida Soil a Productive Wonder 


The agricultural demonstrations in Florida are proving the basis of fundamental values of real estate in 


the Peninsular State—Why J. C. Penney chose Florida for a farm test 


I will refer to our store system, which 

is, after all, primarily responsible for 
many farms. And quite logically so! The 
inspiration for a system of chain stores 
came soon after the opening of my first 
store in a meagre and humble way twenty- 
six years ago in a mining camp of one thou- 
sand people. With it was also born the idea 
of co-operative interest. The Aladdin-like 
success of these ideas expressed in mer- 
chandising wooed me to dream of their ap- 
plication to other lines. To what field should 
Iturn? My forbears were agriculturists— 
tillers of the soil—breeders of good stock. 
From them came the heritage of inherent 
love of the soil and animal life. What more 
natural and fitting, forsooth, than that, with 
my enlarged vision and opportunities, I 
should follow in their footsteps. Thus was 
born the idea for a unique agricultural en- 
terprise. 

For many years I had been keenly in- 
terested in the problems of the farmer. My 
business interests demanded it. A large 
number of J. C. Penney Company stores are 
located in rural districts; the farmers’ pros- 
perity, therefore, contributes largely to the 
company’s prosperity. With my innate love 
of agriculture it was no hardship to turn 
to a consideration of the farmers’ problems. 

May I say here that I am opposed to legis- 
lation for agriculture. I do not believe 
legislative action can mitigate agricultural 
difficulties. Whatever is done I believe 
must be done by private capital—by men 
who are interested in agriculture and who 
desire to see it placed upon the high plane 
to which it is entitled. Dignify agriculture, 
raise it to the plane of a scientific profes- 
sion, if you will—for such it is if properly 
pursued—reduce its problems and discour- 
agements, increase its meed of reward, and 
many will turn to agriculture who have 
hitherto shunned its problems and its as- 
persions. Agricultural prosperity is the 
country’s prosperity. Agriculture is the 
backbone of living; the fundamental of all 
fundamentals. 

I know of no way in which men of means 
who have the good of the country and of 
humanity at heart can more wisely invest 
their capital and their time than in the pro- 
mulgation of plans and projects that have 
for their object the betterment of agricul- 
tural conditions. Large interests are com- 
ing to appreciate this and are venturing 
more and more into the field of agriculture. 
Near us at Penney Farms, in Clay and 
Bradford Counties, the Duke interests are 
undertaking a project somewhat similar to 
ours, upon sixty thousand acres. It is their 
intention to go extensively into the field of 
experimentation and scientific research. 


I you will pardon the personal allusion, 


By JAMES C. PENNEY 


The plan for our project having been de- 
termined, the next and all-important ques- 
tion was: “Where shall this enterprise be 
located?” The choice of location resolved 
itself into a consideration of the two basic 
factors, production and marketing. 

Considering production first, where were 
to be found the most fertile fields, the great- 
est advantages of climate and soil? For 





James C. Penney, whose interests are in farming 
and chain stores 


these two (assuming the proper amount of 
industry intelligently applied) were the de- 
termining factors in agricultural success. 

Where, then, is Nature’s most luxuriant 
natural growth? Where does the sun shine 
most warmly and most constantly, nurtur- 
ing young growing things into full strength 
of maturity? Where do soft winds blow 
most caressingly, tempering the sun’s too 
ardent rays? Where is Nature most lavish 
with her life-giving dew of distilled mois- 
ture? Where does the King of Winter, 
Jack Frost, most lightly lay his icy touch? 
Where, indeed, but in Florida! 

Luxuriant natural growth bespeaks fa- 
voring climate and a fertile and productive 
soil. Where will you find a more luxuriant 


and more rapid growth than on the virgin 
soil of Florida! Had I to choose between 
the two, favorable climate would weigh 
more heavily with me than soil fertility. 
Climate is beyond the reach of man to 
change. Barring the unusual, it is con- 
stant and can be reckoned with. Soil varies, 
but science is teaching how to remedy its 
deficiencies. 


Coupled with bright, warm sunshine and 
tempering winds is the necessity for life- 
giving moisture. Nature, in her wise way, 
balances the sometimes parching intensity 
of Florida’s sunshine by providing unusual 
amount of moisture. The normal average 
annual precipitation of fifty-four inches, 
with the prevailing heavy dews, generally 
provises sufficient moisture without irri- 
gation. Although irrigation is practiced to 
some degree in Florida, it is not imperative 
as in more arid sections. 

Most parts of Florida have a twelve 
months’ growing season which permits a 
succession of crops impossible to less fa- 
vored sections. Should the first crop fail, 
its loss, if not retrieved, is at least miti- 
gated by the success of the second; while 
the third, or cover crop, may be the most 
remunerative—not in actual cash returns, 
but in enrichment of the soil. 


Firstly, then, my associates and I chgse, 


Florida because of climatic advantages and 
soil fertility. 

Florida’s basic industry is agriculture. 
From a mere fraction of its tillable soil it 
produces wealth aggregating hundreds of 
millions of dollars annually. Unquestion- 
ably Florida is destined to become the prin- 
cipal table garden of the country, with 
plenty of “crumbs” for foreign shipment. 

Florida produced (to mention only a few 
items) 81% of the entire nation’s produc- 
tion of grapefruit for 1926: 


Peppers . 61% 
Eggplants . 59% 
Cucumbers (table) . 41% 
Snap beans . 8844% 
Celery . 82% 
Table tomatoes . 24% 
Early Irish potatoes . 16% 


During the last shipping season, from 
September 1, 1926, to July 31, 1927 (eleven 
months), Florida shipped 91,002 carloads 
of fruits and vegetables. (Visualize this, 
if you will). One train of 91,002 carloads 
would stretch from the Florida state line 
to Washington, D. C., approximately 755 
miles. This in addition to the substantial 
amounts utilized for home consumption. In 
many cases truck and vegetable farms have 
disposed of their entire crops in the towns 
and cities adjacent to their farms. 


+ 
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In celery alone are large possibilities. 
You noted that Florida produced 32% of 
the nation’s supply, or 8,000 carloads out 
of a total of 21,000 carloads. 75% of this 
amount was raised in one county alone— 
Seminole County—which produces more 
celery than the entire state of California. 

There are rich rewards, likewise, for 
those who turn aside from beaten paths to 
new fields of endeavor. Sugar cane, grape 
culture, pecans, satsuma oranges, tung oil 
trees, flower bulbs, ferns, and other less 
commonly grown products, offer tremendous 
possibilities to those willing to spend time 
and expense in experimentation. 


(Upper) “‘ Where the tall corn grows’’ in Florida 


Parsons, Limited, the British company 
wholesaling the fruit, is said to be conduct- 
ing an advertising campaign in English 
newspapers in order to create a demand for 
Florida fruit. As American fruit becomes 
known and appreciated in England the de- 
mand will rapidly increase. 

Other foreign markets may profitably be 
sought for citrus fruits and vegetables. 

In one important measure Florida has 
been remiss—that is in adopting an intelli- 
gent, unified marketing system. Too little 
attention has been paid to safeguarding the 
interest of the growers. There has been 
a lack of unity, resulting in a hit or miss 


Thirdly, we chose Florida because her 
transportation advantages are unrivalled. 
Her railway lines, well located, are ample 
for far greater demands than have yet been 
made upon them; and when these arteries 


become choked with traffic the same pro- 


gressive railroad management that has 
brought about the present expansion wil] 
meet increased demands. No mountain bar- 
riers add to the difficulties of transportation 
and increase freight costs. 

A fourth reason for choosing Florida was 
the great possibility of building home mar- 
kets. 

It is a deplorable fact that Florida pur- 


New Memorial Church, where over a hundred retired 


(Lower) A towering crop of Japanese sugar cane 


Secondly, we chose Florida because of 
accessibility to the chief markets of Amer- 
ica and Europe. In past years these mar- 
kets have looked in large measure, to Cali- 
fornia for fruit and vegetable supplies. 
Without depriving our sister state of her 
market, the rapidly increasing demand 
among the many millions of the North for 
fresh vegetables continuously throughout 
the year, which produce it must import dur- 
ing its cold and unproductive months, makes 
it possible to absorb Florida’s products in 
practically unlimited quantity. 

When or before the saturation point shall 
have been reached in these nearer markets, 
it is entirely feasible to obtain greater out- 
let in foreign markets. Within the past 
month—on December 29th to be exact—the 
.newspapers carried what to many was an 
insignificant news item, setting forth that 
a certain vessel clearing from Jacksonville 
for Liverpool carried a shipment of seven 
thousand boxes of Florida citrus fruits. 
To the citrus growers this was not insig- 
nificant; it was epochal, for, while small, it 
represented the first direct shipment of cit- 
rus fruits from this state to Europe. Strag- 
gling shipments of citrus fruits had hither- 
to found their way to England via New 
York, but doubled shipping costs had made 
the fruit too expensive for general consump- 
tion. This was the first of what are ex- 
pected to be regular monthly shipments. 


method of selling. California for a long 
time has had a satisfactory marketing sys- 
tem, under which the growers receive a far 
fairer proportion of the fruits of their la- 
bors than in Florida. Florida could bene- 
fit by adopting California methods of mar- 
keting. In fact, as you know, growers and 
truckers recently have been showing re- 
newed interest in an effort to bring about 
better marketing conditions by associating 
themselves in organized agencies. This 
will have a tendency to regulate the supply 
so that the consuming market may not be 
alternately one of plethora and paucity. 
By eliminating haphazard methods and em- 
ploying scientific principles a more uniform 
and satisfactory marketing situation may 
be brought about. Florida agriculture is 
now ripe for organization. 

Another matter which should receive 
more attention from growers is anti-freeze 
precautions. Were it not for smudge pots, 
California would be unable to raise citrus 
fruits. While not needed so frequently in 
Florida, their use, when the need does exist, 
is as essential and is easier because the 
temperature does not go as low as in Cali- 
fornia. Even though seldom required, 
growers of citrus fruits and garden truck 
should have them available for use when an 
unexpected drop in temperature requires 
the protection they afford. This precaution 
will sometimes save bitter losses. 


ministers on the Penney farms worship and praise 
God for Florida and all the blessings of their useful 


and consecrated lives 


chases outside the state products for which 
she pays upwards of $129,000,000 annually. 
Many of these commodities should be pro- 
duced within the state. Florida imports 
huge quantities of dairy and poultry prod- 
ucts when she might be a great dairy and 
poultry state, exporting instead of import- 
ing. Indeed, she should be one of the great 
dairying states of the country. Climatic 
and feed conditions are favorable. Few 
other states have twelve months open graz- 
ing season, and at Penney Farms we have 
proven to our entire satisfaction that sup- 
plementary fodder crops can be produced 
throughout the year. 

It has also been shown at Penney Farms 
and elsewhere that poultry raising in Flor- 
ida can be made a successful and profitable 
industry. 

It is my opinion that a better social order 
will maintain if wage-earners of all classes 
own their own homes, with sufficient ground 
to raise the garden truck required for home 
consumption. Penney Farms aims to dem- 
onstrate intensive cultivation of these 
smaller plots by salaried employees in their 
spare time. We have a number of painters, 
mechanics and clerks who devote a portion 
of their free time to raising their own gar- 
den produce, thus minimizing their living 
costs. We believe this to be an important 
step in the right direction. In fact, an or- 
ganization is already in existence with the 
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Sights and scenes on the Penney farms in fair Florida where the proof of Florida’s diversity of soil and agricultural resources is 
evident in growing crops and stock all the year round 


object of developing this phase of home life 
in Floxida. 

Fifthly, we chose Florida because of the 
many inducements for Americans of the 
best type to make this state their future 
home. Many farmers are weary of the 
endeavor to wrest reluctant crops from bar- 
ren soil in climates where long, unproduc- 
tive months limit their efforts to one crop. 
They welcome with enthusiasm the thought 
of Florida winters with their warmth and 
Sunshine and gladly transfer their efforts 
to a spot where Nature lends herself more 
kindly to their assistance. 


Other considerations induce the farmer 
in less advantageous sections to look with 
favor upon the transfer of his occupation 
to Florida. Often after harvesting his crop 
he met disappointment in finding a ready 
market, or reaping for his toil the reward 
that was his due. The large demand and 
attractive prices for Florida-grown prod- 
ucts are alluring to him. 

In Florida these newcomers do not en- 
counter the prejudice that frequently exists 
against tillers of the soil in older communi- 
ties. Agriculture is regarded as an honor- 
able occupation. 


The Penney Farms husbandman has 
many advantages not available to the inde- 
pendent farmer. Agricultural experts 
stand ready to advise with him at any time 
as to crops best suited to his particular 
soil, how best to fertilize, when to plant, 
and to render him such help as he may 
need in the solution of his problems. 

Weather reports and general agricultural 
advice and information are regularly broad- 
cast. Weekly bulletins are issued. 

No charge is made for this service, which 
benefits alike the novice and the man whose 
experience has been under such different 


Continued on page 375 
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A Mexican Shrine for an American Author 


An admirer of the late Dr. Orison Swett Marden builds his house with a large 
portrait in porcelain tile of the author on the facade 


EW things are being observed these 
N days in Mexico City, since Ambassa- 
dor Dwight W. Morrow carried over 
the Rio Grande the waving palm branch of 
peace and Lindbergh made a “happy land- 
ing” in the midst of applauding Mexicans. 
A letter from Alfonso Manrique to the 
publishing house of Thomas Y. Crowell dis- 
closes the discovery of a remarkable tribute 
to an American author. 





oe Sn 


Dr. Orison Swett Marden 


“Walking down the Chapultepec Avenue, 
in Mexico City, I saw what struck me as a 
most rare thing—a new, two story house, 
having a portrait of the late Dr. Orison 
Swett Marden on its frontispiece. From 
the opposite sidewalk the picture looked to 
me as an oil painting, but, approaching it, 
I noted that it was formed of porcelain 
Spanish wall tiles of the highest grade, per- 
fect design and most extraordinary beauty, 
the colors being applied in a real masterful 
way. 

“For fully ten minutes, I stood in front 
of the house, admiring the work of art, and 
immediately conceived the idea of investi- 
gating the motive of the owner to adorn 
the frontispiece of the house in such a 
unique manner. 

“T rang the electric bell and a servant 
ushered me into a modern receiving room. 
Again, Dr. Marden’s picture was on the 
main side of the walls. 

“A lady appeared, and I introduced my- 
self, just explaining that I could not stand 
the curiosity to know why Dr. Marden’s 
picture had been selected to adorn the front 
of the house, and who the artist was that 
made it. She smiled—‘My husband will be 
glad to satisfy your curiosity,’ she said. ‘If 


to greet passersby 


you feel like calling in the evening when he 
is here, you will be fully informed.’ 

“Taking advantage of the opportunity, 
I called that very evening. I found Mr. 
Jose Segu, the owner and tenant of the 
house, to be a charming person. He started 
the conversation by asserting that he 
wished he had the chance, every evening 
during his lifetime, to satisfy somebody’s 
curiosity on the subject matter of my call, 
as he knew many people would benefit by 
listening to the story. 

““T am a Spaniard. When I was still a 
boy I was compelled to leave my country by 
the pressure of some of my relatives, who 
used to think that I was a failure, and 
treated me accordingly. I arrived in Mex- 
ico with only a few pesos to my credit, and 
the old story of young Spanish immigrants 
began to repeat itself with me. Long days 
of struggle to get a job, and tedious, sleep- 
less nights, full of incertitude and despair, 
came in endless succession before I succeed- 
ed in being accepted as an apprentice in a 
local printing shop where I scarcely made 
enough money to prevent starvation.’ 


“ ‘Of course, I was very young to consid- 
er life seriously, and besides I was not sub- 
ject to the discipline of a home, which ac- 
counts for my lack of ambition and pre- 
paredness which characterized my early 
years in America. 


“The years went by, and one day I hap- 
pened to meet the girl that later became my 
wife. She was different than the ordinary, 
and through my admiration of her virtue, 
she got hold of my very soul to the extent 
that every one of my actions was intended 
to deserve her love and esteem.’ 


“*We were married and the happy life 
we are leading began with the only objec- 
tion on my part of the poverty we were liv- 
ing under. My salary was very small, but 
there seemed to be no hope of ever pro- 
gressing, as I seemed to be convinced that 
I could not reach a higher position in my 
trade.’ 

“ ‘By that time a friend of ours made us 
a present, consisting of Dr. Marden’s work, 
“Siempre Adelante.” I did not care for 
reading, but she did, and convinced me that 
we should spend half an hour every evening 
in reading that book. I reluctantly ac- 
cepted, and the first session began. It was 
a Sunday afternoon when she started read- 
ing to me, and, to make the story short, I 
will say it was five hours, instead of half 
an hour, that we spent that day in reading 
and commenting upon the wonderful mes- 
sage that God sent us through its pages.’ 

“ “Naturally, in a few days the book was 
read and reread, and vastly commented 
upon, before we put it aside. I had the im- 


pression that the whole work had been writ- 
ten especially for me; it looked as if every 
paragraph fitted into my own case, and its 
reading clearly marked the turning point of 
my career. I can truly, honestly, trace to 


‘the reading of that book, my awakening to 


a new, entirely different life.’ 

“*As a result of reading them, I changed 
my habits completely, and started a new life 
entirely. We started to work hard to save 
money, and to conduct a life as much in 
accordance with Dr. Marden’s teachings as 
we could. We really began to look at life in 
a peculiar, triumphant way, and to feel our- 
selves as if possessed of a glorious Divine 
influence. Dr. Marden’s triumph with us 
was complete. He totally won us to the 
cause of humanity.’ ” 

“When Mrs. Segu proudly showed me their 
beautiful little home, I became convinced 
that they really feel a great devotion to Dr. 
Marden’s memory. In a corner of their li- 
brary, there is a small bookcase exclusively 
devoted to Dr. Marden’s’ books, bearing his 
portrait in a built-in frame; this bookcase 





The Mexican house that is an unique shrine to 
the memory of Dr. Marden 


was specially made for this purpose. But 
my surprise reached the maximum degree 
when I noticed in Mrs. Segu’s night table a 
portrait of Dr. Marden, mounted on a 
round silver frame. 

““Kver since he died,’ Mrs. Segu ex- 
plained, ‘I have kept his picture on my night 
table with some flowers to his memory, 
which I personally change every day.’ 

ALFONSO MANRIQUE. 
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“Fifty Years in Psychic Research” 


Mr. J. F. Snipes has gathered together his notes and experiences of a half century in psychic research 


and presented them in an attractive volume giving an exhaustive and 
remarkable record of phenomenal facts 


a speaker than an appreciative and 

understanding listener. In a series 
of lectures in Florida I observed day after 
day a distinguished-looking gentleman in 
the audience who always seemed to under- 
stand what I was trying to say, whether it 
was expressed in words or gesture. There 
was a radiant cheeriness of countenance 
that was always encouraging and inspiring. 
It was natural that sooner or later we 
should meet, and then and there an acquain- 
tance soon bloomed into a friendship. The 
basis of friendship is often an understand- 
ing of those things that one wants to say 
to another and have him understand, but 
cannot always communicate them in sen- 
tence or phrase. The name of this friend 
discovered under the sunny skies of Florida 
is Joseph F. Snipes. 

I found him a thorough student, a phil- 
osopher, original and humorous, alert and 
keen in his thought and action. Later there 
was revealed to me the great work of his 
life in a manuscript and the preface of a 
book. It did not require more than the 
reading of this foreword to interest me, for 
it represented close application and study, 
to say nothing of the work of fifty years in 
Psychic Research. Without further cere- 
mony the book was christened and titled 
and now has appeared in a handsome vol- 
ume of five hundred pages, illustrated. The 
following are excerpts from his foreword: 


6 key is nothing more gratifying to 


Separations, in time of war or peace, by ac- 
cident or disease, are inevitable, and no class 
of humans, editors, preachers, or others, can 
nullify this universal truth. But so generally 
diffused today is phenomenal information in 
scientific, religious and domestic life, that wide 
acceptance of super-normal facts is no longer 
considered deserving of ignorant prejudice, nor 
indicative of mental incompetence. 

A few of the many inspiring lessons con- 
veyed and suggested by these ministrations I 
think are the following: 

That personal communications vary in 
thought and expression according to the men- 
tality, cultivation and desire of the speakers, 
and the timely needs evoking them. 

That spirit people are still natural and hu- 
man, the same distinct individuals in mind and 
heart, with a counterpart body surprisingly 
light and relieved of all former pain and de- 
formity. 

That it is part of our future education and 
pleasure, with intensified soul sense, to con- 
tinue our identity and affection for our earthly 
friends, and to seek every possible avenue for 
recognition by impression and speech. 

That future change in spirit life is a gradu- 
al emergence and growth into better states, 
wunows shock or grief, after close of mortal 
les, 

That the highest permanent law of life and 
happiness is Service; that the only fateful 
— is Conscience, and proper thoughts and 
eeds. 

That there is no material Hell, without or 


within the globe, for graded deserts; that life’s 
ill-conduct, injustice and memories, alone cre- 
ate the fires of mental distress; that we begin 
where we leave off, and hunger for self-re- 
demption. 

That the greatest inspiration for hopeful 
living is satisfying proof that death does not 
kill, is not a dreadable enemy, but the friend 
of human evolution. 

That spirit communications are not neces- 
sarily august and unnatural, but the only con- 


Joseph F. 


clusive evidence of human survival, affection 
and progress. 

An unproven question is reincarnation. But 
what progress is there in a constant repetition 
of accidental physical conjunction and infan- 
tile ignorance? 

Does not reason deny the need of a wander- 
ing shapeless consciousness searching for hu- 
man embodiment? Do not the spiritual facts 
prove continual opportunity and desire for 
progress? Should they not convince us that 
the bottom is knocked out of the bottomless, 
that the future life is but another free gift, 
that the Omnipotent Father is not a pitiless 





Warden of an eternal prison, that the “resur- 
rection” of all bodies of the past, present and 
future, does not depend upon the blast of a 
Gabriel horn for orderly huddling of human 
bones after indefinite ages of delay and decay? 

Many of these regular verbatim talks were 
discontinued for a time during the great World 
War, from communicators like Thomas Paine, 
Horace Greeley, and Henry Ward Beecher, who 
declared they were needed missionaries to the 
wounded and dying boys abroad. But since the 


Snipes 


close of this half-century record, the same 
courted privilege of frequent communion with 
kin and friends and others has continued, and 
promises to continue as long as life and its 
conditions and devotion remain; especially 
through the mediumship of my gifted psychic 
wife, and myself, in private life. 
Cassadaga, J. F. SNIPES. 
Volusia Co., Fla. 


The real story of this monumental effort 
is indissolubly associated with the long and 
eventful life and experiences of the author. 
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Eighty-five years ago a little blue-eyed babe 
appeared in the home of Rev. William P. 
Snipes in Norfolk, Va. At times the father 
was also engaged in the real estate busi- 
ness and steamboating to supplement the 
slender income of a local preacher. 

Joseph was one of twelve children, all of 
whom died in infancy, excepting himself 
and one sister. The family lived in Charles 
City, Va., and some years later removed to 
Richmond. His early education was in pri- 
vate schools and lastly in Lynchburg Col- 
lege, Lynchburg, Va. His thorough train- 
ing and previous schooling permitted an un- 
usual advance for the young lad, who be- 
came especially proficient in Latin and 
mathematics. Just prior to the Civil War, 
although very young, he competed with 
eleven other college graduates for the foren- 
sic gold medal, awarded him publicly by 
six prominent lawyer judges. His subject 
was “The Criminality of Duelling.” A few 
days later the president of the college, an 
eloquent minister, was arrested in the act 
of fighting a duel with a county politician. 

Returning to Richmond, the young man 
accepted the position of secretary to the 
Surgeon-General of the Confederate States. 
Meanwhile he had taken up stenography and 
became an expert in its practice. While in 
the War Department he came in contact 
with President Jefferson Davis, Stonewall 
Jackson, and other leaders of the military 
and civic service. He remained in Rich- 
mond after its evacuation, and observed 
Abraham Lincoln at close range a few days 
before his assassination. With energetic 
determination he sought and obtained a po- 
sition with the president of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Richmond, Hamilton G. 
Fant, and soon became known as specially 
efficient in secretarial work. Later he was 
commissioned by President Fant and Gen- 
eral Thomas Ewing of Washington to trav- 
erse the States on a private business mis- 
sion. 

Sometime previous to this last-mentioned 
commission, while choir conductor of Union 
Station M. E. Church of Richmond, he was 
informed by the father of the contralto 
singer that she had the gift of automatic 
writing and had a message for him. This 
message indicated that he was going North 
to live, and named the year, month and 
day. He attached no faith to the statement, 
however, as he had no idea of deserting his 
home and family, but later on, under the 
above unexpected arrangement, he found 
himself in New York City on the very date 
and day that was so prophesied. After this 
began his first interest in psychic research 
and continued investigation, and as an ex- 
pert stenographer, he was able to literally 
record and preserve every essential detail. 

Settling in New York as a commercial 
secretary and newspaper reporter, he came 
in touch with Henry Ward Beecher, Hor- 
ace Greeley, De Witt Talmage and others, 
whose public addresses he reported in full, 
first as a pastime, then professionally. He 


became an active member of New York City 
Clubs, and continued his association with 
other psychic examiners. 

After a literary career and official en- 
gagement for seven years by the Standard 
Oil Company, 26 Broadway, he decided to 
retire from all further business. This gave 
him time to pursue his chosen hobby, which 
brought him in contact with the best of pri- 
vate and public psychics, including “Mother 
Wakeman,” his particular seeress, and Mrs. 
Lydia H. Manks, whom he afterward mar- 
ried. Soon after she passed away, and on 
October 2, 1912, he married Charlotte 
Louise Jones, another gifted successor. 
Meanwhile he had purchased a home in New 
York, a summer residence in Lake Pleasant, 
Mass., and winter nests in Coral Gables and 
Cassadaga, Fla. 

In addition to other vivid experiences, 
Mr. Snipes has also traveled abroad, en- 
countering adventures by land and sea, 
and published them in an entertaining 
book as a present to his friends. Mention 
of his first storm was as follows: 

“July 13 (1897), an unbidden rainstorm 
came up and down, giving many of us our 
first experience of the mighty majesty of 
Neptune and Boreas, as the ambitious 
waters dashed higher and higher, like 
snow-capped liquid mountains before the 
anxious faces on deck and at the port-hole 
windows. As a picture this was better 
than distant imagining, or a steel engrav- 
ing, but not so innocent. The great waves 
gathered enormous strength and just 1,841 
miles from home grew more and more un- 
ruly and furious, the howling wind blow- 
ing seventy miles an hour. We had paced 
the deck from bow to stern, port and star- 
board, watching the big ship as she bowed 
her head and raised her heels in the rock- 
ing waters. Although deeply loaded she 
seemed like a bit of pine-board on the 
vengeful vortices, her officers and crew 
and passengers solemn and speechless, the 
latter seeking refuge in the pitching cab- 
ins, wondering if the god of the storm was 
angered by the Jonahs aboard, now on 
their knees bowing and beading with hu- 
mility and fervor. For two days longer 
the wind and waves continued to rave, es- 
pecially through the wakeful nights, the 
big ship rocking and twisting every rivet- 
nerve and bone in her body, struggling to 
rend the boards that spared us a fearful 
mid-ocean death. Mind, body and ship, 
were terribly strained as we lay around 
the saloon all night with life-preservers 
for restless pillows. What cared we then 
for state-room baggage, money with the 
purser, or stocks at home? .. .” 

After tarry and study in scores of old- 
world cities, he finally reached home with 
the following usual reflection: 

“We landed safely and happily at our 
New York pier, feeling that, although 
there is much that is fascinating about the 
great seas, and the ‘Voice of the Great 
Creator that speaks in its mighty tone,’ it 


is much more pleasant to live on dry land 
than to die in wet water, and that although 
we may visit foreign lands for health or 
pleasure, or study of different nationali- 
ties, architecture, antiquity, products, goy- 
ernments or religions, all extremely edu- 
cational and liberalizing, yet the best and 
most interesting people, places, customs 
and privileges of all cities and countries, 
for present satisfaction, future progres- 
sion, political promise, and civil and re- 
ligious iiberty, are—Our Own.” 

Devoted to literature, music, his psychic 
companion, and valued friends, his chief 
pleasure in later years, as in former times, 
has been public and private study of the 
philosophy and phenomena of modern psy- 
chism, in proof of human survival after 
death, a full record of which for the past 
fifty years and more is embodied in the 
handsome volume just published. 

In their beautiful home in Cassadaga, 
Fla., Mr. and Mrs. Snipes exemplify the 
true spirit of hospitality. It is open every 
Saturday night to the people of the com- 
munity for a social and musical evening. 
Nothing seems to delight Mr. Snipes and 
his charming wife more than to gather 
their friends about them for mutual enjoy- 
ment. The same is true of them in Lake 
Pleasant, as at Coral Gables. Mrs. Snipes 
has always been an active and cheerful 
worker in societies devoted to helpful serv- 
ice, and is the willing psychic through whom 
Mr. Snipes and friends have received their 
most valuable evidence. 

The thought came to me as I recently met 
them in their Cassadaga home among their 
interested friends and neighbors, gathered 
from all parts of the country, that after all, 
thoughts are spirits. One cannot conceive 
of thinking as a physical process. This 
reflection impressed me as I saw the large 
audience in the Camp Auditorium, listening 
to the numerous recognized messages, and 
discussion of the all-engrossing subject of 
the continuity of life by men who had occu- 
pied the pulpits of many prominent 
churches. It explained to me why such mas- 
ter minds as Henry James, Conan Doyle, 
Sir Oliver Lodge, and other eminent men, 
have taken such an interest in this subject. 

On that occasion, as at all other times in 
our own subjective contemplation, it did 
not seem possible to conceive of such a thing 
as death. In fact, the human mind has not 
been able yet to portray a definite concep- 
tion of a beginning or an end of existence. 
Whatever may be the doctrinal belief of the 
average human, in his church or civic asso- 
ciations, consideration of this subject can- 
not be repressed It comes home to each 
person in the dark hour of bereavement, 
when a deep longing for some sort of com- 
munication with the dear departed comes 
with irresistable force, and we may say 
there are more Spiritualists outside of the 
organized ranks than in them, of those who 
have an abiding faith in eternal goodness 
and progressive Immortality. 
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A Group of Poems 


By THEODOCIA PEARCE 


MY AIM 


T= not my dream to wear a laurelcrown 
Upon my head, 
Nor is it dead— 
That hot desire to be not trampled down. 


Tis not my hope to labor long for Fame, 
Then sip her wine; 
This work is mine— ; 
To send my soul out greater than it came. 


oe 


THE WALL 


I came to a spot by the roadside of Life, 
A garden perchance high walled about, 
Beauty shut in—and the world shut out. 


Long I beat with my hands on the wall, 
And beating they bled from the cruel stone, 
Many passed by—and left me alone. 


’Til, wounded deep sore and blinded by pain, 
I stumbled along still close to the wall 
And came to the gate—wide open to all. 


Though high are the doubts my soul must 
meet, 

Though battle I will as a flesh-bound clod, 

I will come at length to the gate—that is God. 


te 


LINES 


The day goes out through the deeps and dark- 
ness of night, 
Past the sun flush and the purple passion of 
twilight, 
Into aeons that silent have waited her coming 
Forever. 


Thus I go out from your days poignant and 
lonely, 
Past your good-by, your handclasp, your 
thoughts still unuttered, 
Into the years of the soul that Love has 
moulded 
Immortal. 
































Florida Soil a Productive 
Wonder 


conditions as to render him in need of this 
assistance. 


Corporation owned mules, plowing and 
harvesting machinery, perform his work at 
actual cost, and save him large outlay in ex- 
pensive equipment. 

We have employed the services of a mar- 
keting expert whose duty it will be to super- 
vise the selling and shipping of harvested 
crops. In fact, in every way we endeavor 
to guide our farmers’ efforts to success. 

Penney Farms purposes to demonstrate 
a that small farms of five, ten and twenty 
acres, intensively cultivated, can be made to 
yield a substantial income for a family. At 
the same time it aims to build up commu- 


Continued from page 371 


In the Day’s Work 


An Advertisement of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


Tue ,Mississippi was rising sul- 
lenly—ripping jagged crevasses in 

even the most stoutly built levees, 
inundating wide areasof farm lands, mak- 
ing thousands homeless. 

At one of the many towns facing the 
crisis, a break came spreading ruin 
through the streets. A government 
steamer rescued 900 refugees, but the 
four telephone operators refused to for- 
sake their posts. The telephone company 
notified the operators that they were 
not expected to stay. Friends warned 
them to leave at once. They decided to 
remain on duty, and the exchange was 
the only thing in town that continued 
to carry on. 


The world hears little of ‘the 
spiritofservice’ until timesofemer- 
gency and disaster... when a flood 

on the Mississippi or in New England, a 
storm in Florida or St. Louis commands 
the attention of the whole nation. But 
behind the scenes this spirit is always 
present. Each hour of every day, tele- 
phone calls of life or death importance 
speed over the wires of the nation-wide 
system, and telephone users confidently 
rely upon the loyalty and devotion to 
duty of the men and women who make 
this service possible. 

“Get the message through.” That is 
the daily work of the more than 310,000 
Bell System employees. 





nity life of high order—first, by selecting 
the right kind of folks (our residents at 
Penney Farms are, so to speak, “hand- 
picked’) ; secondly, by fostering religious, 
social and other activities having for their 
purpose mutual help in the better under- 
standing and solution of their agricultural 
problems. Already a noteworthy community 
life is developing. 

We shall celebrate the third birthday of 
Penney Farms in February, 1928. And I 
am frank to say that had we our decision 
to make anew, with the guidance of riper 
experience, we should not for one moment 
consider other than this heaven-blessed 
state. We are far from the realization of 
our dreams, which will require years for 


their full fruition, but feel that we have 
progressed remarkably since we undertook 
our gigantic task. For this I cannot extend 
a sufficiently high meed of praise to my 
associates, Mr. Gwinn, Mr. Lewis, Mr. Mor- 
ton, Mr. Clark, the directing heads of each 
department and those who work with them 
in fine co-operative spirit. 

Despite harassing problems, and frequent 
discouragements—for these are inevitable 
in so huge an undertaking—we are finding 
joy in the task, for there is no joy like unto 
the joy of creation. It is our earnest and 
reverent hope that in the years to come we 
may be able, like the Master Creator, to 
view the work of our hands and pronounce 
it “good.” 
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HOTEL ST. JAMES 


Times Square, New York City 
off Broadway at 109-113 West 4Sth st. 


e in every room” 





Within 3 minutes Grand Central 5 min- 
utes Pennsylvania Terminals. 
W. Jomnsox Quurn, President 
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SONG POEM WRITERS — Send for my proposition now. 
RAY HIBBELER, 
D72, 4040 Dickens Avenue, Chicago. 


In The Light of 
Today 


Religion in Its Relation to 
Modern Life 


HIS book might well have been named “The 
Handbook of Applied Religion.” In its 275 
pages the whole qegeticn of modern religious 
belief is fully, freely and frankly discussed from the 
standpoint of personal experience and observation. 
Something over a month ago the author of “In the 
Light of Today” sent a copy of the book to Luther 
Burbank, the California natural scientist and plant 
wisard, who has been considerably in the limelight 
recently as an expounder of religion. His letter of 
acknowledgment follows. 


“I have had within the last few months literaily 
thousands of books sent to me for review and, of course, 
cannot think of more than glancing at most of them; 
but yours is so unique, so original, so true, that I have 
glanced through it and while I am a little more radical 
than you, this will be a stepping stone to many people 
for a broader vision. It will possibly do more good 
than if it were more radical! and will have a tremendous 
influence on the thought of those who really think. 


Faithfully yours, 
LUTHER BURBANK.” 





This is not a book written exclusively for any one 
class of human beings—nor for the proponents of any 
one particular religious denomination. road is its 
scope, so inclusive is its human appeal, that Jew or 
Gentile, Catholic or Protestant alike, can read it with 
profit and understanding. 


The One Big, Outstanding Serious 
Book of the Year! 
ORDER YOUR COPY TODAY—DON’T DELAY! 


Price, $2.00 By mail, postpaid, 


2.25 


Chapple Publishing Co., Ltd. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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“BERMUDA 
“Che Gulf Stream Playground” 


Twice-weekly sailings, every Tuesday and Satur- 
day —only 48 hours from New York by large 
Juxurious ‘‘A’’ liners ARAGUAYA and AVON. 


Beautiful, semi-tropical islands—ideal for rest and 
recreation. Combining quiet and quaintness with 
facilities for all kinds of sports—golf, tennis, boat- 
ing, swimming, riding, etc. Excellent hotels are 
centers of brilliant social life; delightful inns and 
boarding houses to suit more modest purses. 


NORWAY CRUISES 


Fascinating summer cruises from England to Norway, North 
Cape (Land of Midnight Sun) and Baltic Ports—by the splen- 
did cruising steamers ARCADIAN and ARAGUAYA. 


Cruises range from 12 to 21 days. 


Illustrated booklets on request 


ROYAL 


“The Comfort Route’”’ 
THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET CO. 





New York Philadelphia Boston Cleveland Chicago Detroit St. Louis 
Minneapolis an Francisco Los Angeles __ Seattle tlanta 
Winnipeg Montreal Toronto Halifax 
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Whatever your needs The home of the 
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in the Printing or 
Publishing line, it will 
pay you to consider 
the merits of the 
Chapple Service. 
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NATIONAL MAGAZINE 
and the world-famous 
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Write us about your wants, and we can probably save you money on that 
next printing order—anyway we'll gladly send estimates and suggestions 


High Quality 


CHAPPLE PUBLISHING COMPANY, LTD. 
pets st to aint ht nla 


Don’t fail to mention NATIONAL MAGAZINE when writing to advertisers. 
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Prompt Delivery Low Prices 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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Pouring the molten iron into the ingot molds, in the Armco mills 
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Fighting Rust-Firé 


UST is a fire that takes heavy toll 
from business. No flames or smoke 
give warning of its presence. Yet, 

day and night, rust burns away the busy 
equipment of industry; robs men’s time; and 
piles up huge repair bills. 


But every year, more executives realize 
that this terrific waste is needless; that they 
can protect their plant and product invest- 
ment by specifying Armco ingot iron for all 
sheet metal work. 


To meet this growing demand, wholly 
new manufacturing methods have been 
worked out in the Armco mills. They mark 
a new era in the iron and steel industry; in- 
crease the production of Armco ingot iron by 
thousands of tons. 


No other metal gives such long-time, 
low-cost service in the walls and on the roofs 
of factory buildings; in tanks, stacks and 
boilers; and in manufactured products made 
of plate or sheet metal. For Armco ingot 


iron is practically free from the foreign 
substances that hasten rust in steel and 
other irons. Moreover, this pure iron is 
unusually ductile and easy to work. 

If you would keep rust out of your 
profit columns—or make a better product 
than your competitor—see that the Armco 


ARMCO 


INGOT IRON 


RESISTS RUST 
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Triangle is stamped on every sheet of iron 
you use. This famous trade mark identifies 
the purest iron made. 


And in Home owners and builders, 
the HOME ‘© 2re saving the cost and 

annoyance of frequent re- 
pairs. They are insisting on galvanized 
Armco ingot iron for gutters, downspouts, 
metal lath, furnace pipes... and other metal 
parts about a house. When you build or 
repair, look for the sheet metal shop that 
displays the Armco sign. 


AMERICAN Ro.iinc Mi__ Company 


Executive Offices: MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 


Export—The Armco International Corp. 
Cable Address: ““Armco— Middletown” 
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* RUST-FIRE! 7. only difference between 


rusting and burning is time—both are oxidation. You 
can feel and see the fire produced by rapid burning. But 
when metal rusts, the process is too slow to see. Rust és 
the “ash’’ of this fire. 





Mape By THE WorLp’s Larcest MANUFACTURERS OF SPECIAL ANALYSIS IRON AND STEEL SHEETS 
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A Book to 
RCad and to Give 


Every Employer—every Father 
—every Young Man should 
absorb the spirit of this 
remarkable book. 


SELF-STARTER 


By ALBERT EDWIN LYONS 


It is a great big Mental Dynamo that 
will make you think faster—move 
quicker—punch harder. It’s the He 
Man’s own. 


‘*No pussy-footer—no quitter—has a 
chance under the sledge-hammer blows 
of its philosophy,’’ says a prominent 
educator. Representative business 
men—some of the Country’s Biggest — 


endorse it no less vigorously. 


Our Guarantee. If you don’t think 
that the book is worth many times the 
price we will refund the money. 





MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 





La Melinda 

ITH a flavor 

so rare—an 

aroma so satisfy- 

ing that no one 

dare describe it 

except the man 

No better cigars can be who can find new 

made at any price. words. 


La Melinda wo. size 


Fifty cigars are attractively packed in 
this English style cabinet made of clear 
cedar wood. Acting as a humidor, it pre- 
serves all the goodness that has been 
packed into it by the most expert crafts- 
men using the highest grade Havana 
filler and the finest shade grown wrapper. 
La Melinda is an even-burning cigar with a 


fragrant mildness so delightful that it reminds 
you of a sunny day in spring. 


If your dealer does not stock La Melinda cigars, mail a check or 
money order for $7.00 and we will forward direct to you, parcel post 
prepaid, a box of fifty of the above packing. 


M. RODRIGUEZ & CO.., Inc. 
MANUFACTURERS 
38 VeseEY STREET New York City 














CHAPPLE PUBLISHING COMPANY, Ltd., 
952 Dorchester Avenue, 
Boston, Mass. 


Money to be refunded if I so request. 








Enclosed is check for $2.00 for the Self- Starter. 











ATLANTIC CITY 


In the very center of things on the Beach 
and the Boardwalk 


Fifty years of hospitable, homelike service, with ever-increasing 
material charm have made these hotels just like personal friends to 
those who love to go down to the sea for rest or recreation. Fall 
and early winter days are most delightful. 
American Plan Only — Always Open 
Illustrated Folder on Request 


“Dual Trio” Radio Concerts every Tuesday evening — 
Tune in on WPG at 9 


LEEDS AND LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 














Den't fail te mention NATIONAL MAGAZINE when writing te advertisers. 
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BEYOND DEATH—WHAT? 


Is Deaththe End—or the Continuation of Human Experience? The 
Age-Old Question that has never been Satisfactorily Settled 


The personal evidences of life after death that one life-long investigator has experienced 


are interestingly and strikingly set forth in 


“Fifty Years in Psychic Research” 


A remarkable record of phenomenal facts by 


JOSEPH F. SNIPES 











PREFACE 


HE reader of this volume, whether skeptic or believer, must pardon the personal 
nature of the following numerous and uncommon messages and facts, from many 
different sources, as necessary for consistency and corroboration, after lapses of 
many years between their deliverance. 

With all these evidences,-and with ordinary faith in the honesty and intent of the 
careful relator, it is hoped they will be received with due interest concerning a paramount 
subject which everybody must eventually consider and respect. 

parations, in time of war or peace, by accident or disease, are inevitable, and no 

class of humans, editors, preachers, or others, can nullify this universal truth. But so 
generally diffused today is phenomenal information in scientific, religious and domestic 
life, that wide acceptance of super-normal facts is no longer considered deserving of 
ignorant prejudice, nor indicative of mental incompetence. 

A few of the many inspiring lessons conveyed and suggested by these ministrations 
I think are the following: 

That personal communications vary in thought and expression according to the men- 
tality, cultivation and desire of the speakers, and the timely needs evoking them. 

That spirit people are still natural and human, the same distinct individuals in mind 
— heart, with a counterpart body surprisingly light and relieved of all former pain and 

eformity. 

That it is part of our future education and pleasure, with intensified soul sense, to 
continue our identity and affection for our earthly friends, and to seek every possible 
avenue for recognition by impression and speech. 

That future change in spirit life is a gradual emergence and growth into better states, 
without shock or grief, after close of mortal ties. 

That the highest permanent law of life and happiness is Service; that the only fateful 
arbiter is Conscience, and proper thoughts and deeds. 

That there is no material Hell, without or within the globe, for graded deserts; that 
life’s ill-conduct, injustice and memories, alone create the fires of mental distress; that 
we begin where we leave off, and hunger for self-redemption. 

That the greatest inspiration for hopeful living is satisfying proof that death does 
not kill, is not a dreadable enemy, but the friend of human evolution. 

That spirit communications are not necessarily august and unnatural, but the only 
conclusive evidence of human survival, affection and progress. 

An unproven question is reincarnation. But what progress is there in a constant 
repetition of accidental physical conjunction and infantile ignorance? 

Does not reason deny the need of a wandering shapeless consciousness searching for 
human embodiment? Do not the spiritual facts prove continual opportunity and desire 
for progress? Should they not convince us that the bottom is knocked out of the bot- 
tomless, that the future life is but another free gift, that the Omnipotent Father is not 
a pitiless Warden of an eternal prison, that the “resurrection’’ of all bodies of the past, 
present and future, does not depend upon the blast of a Gabriel horn for orderly hud- 
dling of human bones after indefinite ages of delay and decay? 

Many of these regular verbatim talks were discontinued for a time during the great 
World War, from communicators like Thomas Paine, Horace Greeley, and Henry Ward 
Beecher, who declared they were needed missionaries to the wounded and dying boys 
abroad. But since the close of this half-century record, the same courted privilege of 
frequent communion with kin and friends and others has continued, and promises to con- 
tinue as long as life and its conditions and devotion remain; especially through the medi- 
umship of my gifted psychic wife, and myself, in private life. 


Cassadaga, 
Volusia Co., Fla. 


J. F. SNIPES 











The preface of this unique 
transcription of personal 
communications from the 
Spirit-World sets forth ably 
and effectively the scope 
and purpose of the monu- 
mental volume. 


Nearly five hundred double- 
column pages, printed on 
fine antique-finish paper— 
gilt top—beautifully bound 
—with four full-page half- 
tone engravings. 


Price, $6.00 


Including Postage 


Orders may be addressed 
direct to the author: 


JOSEPH F. SNIPES 


Cassadaga, Volusia Co., 
Florida 


Or to:—CHAPPLE PUBLISHING COMPANY, LTD., BOSTON, MASS. 











HOTEL PLAZA u Havana, Cuba 


Fausto Simon, Managing Director 


Famous as the Meeting Place of Business Men and Tourists 


































“The Plaza for Your Home” 
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HEN in Havana, make 

your home at the Plaza. 

Right in the very center 

of the city, facing beau- 
tiful Central Park and the world- 
famous Prado, makes an ideal loca- 
tion for the visitor’s Cuban home. 
Stores, the theatres, are all most con- 
venient, and in the hotel itself is a 
world of amusement. 


Dine in our Roof Garden — the 
greatest attraction in Havana. Here 
you can obtain the most exquisite 
table d’hote dinner or a la carte ser- 
vice and enjoy cooking such as you 
have dreamed of all your life. Every 
evening there is provided fine con- 
cert music and dance music that en- 
tices everyone to the floor. Famous 
Spanish and Cuban dancers perform 
for your enjoyment. It is, indeed, a 
delightful place to spend your even- 


This Makes a Very 
Attractive Gift 


HIS superb art tribute to 
) James Whitcomb Riley, 

| painted by A. Hutchins. 
2 *} Original prints done in duo- 
tone ink on rich, soft stock for framing, 
are now offered to ‘‘folks at home,” 
schools, libraries and all lovers of Riley 
at $1.00 per copy, postpaid. The most 
perfect portrait of all.” The groups include 
“Little Orphant Annie,” ‘“‘The Raggedy Man,” 
‘An Old Sweetheart of Mine,” “Goodbye Jim,” 
“Old Aunt Mary’s,” “The Old Swimmin’ 
Hole,” and ‘“‘When Frost is on the Punkin.” 


Only $1, Postpaid 
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All remittances payable to the 3 Se : 
Copyright, 1916, by Chapple Publishing Company, Ltd., Boston, Mass. 
CHAPPLE PUBLISHING COMPANY, Lid. Heme Siss (for framing) 16 x22 inches 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 

















































Florenz Ziegfeld, 

Famous Theatrical Producer, 

writes: 

“As the producer of ‘The Ziegfeld Follies’ I 
know full well how important it is for my 
stars to have clear voices at all times. 
Several years ago, when I first began to 
smoke Lucky Strikes, I noticed that my 
voice remained unirritated after a most 
strenuous time directing rehearsals. I 
passed this information on to my stars 
and now we are all agreed: Lucky Strike 
is a delightful smoke and most assuredly 

- protects the voice, eliminating any cough- 

ing, which often interrupts a perfect per- 


formance.” Sa 


You, too, will find that 
LUCKY STRIKES give the 
greatest pleasure— Mild and 
Mellow, the finest cigarettes 
you ever smoked. Made of 
the choicest tobaccos, prop- 
erly aged and blended with 
great skill, and thereis an extra 
process—“IT’S TOASTED”— 


no harshness, not a bit of bite. 


“It’s toasted” 


No Throat I[rritation-No Cough 


MADE OF 
THE CREAM OF 
THE CROP 
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ruises 


HEN you plan to cruise south- 
ward this winter, think of the 
romance and history that clusters 


round every port of call in the Golden 
Caribbean. 


. and your memories of the past are made more 
enjoyable by the luxurious comforts of the 
present. For Great White Fleet ships are built 
especially for tropical cruising. Every room is an 
outside room open to views of sea and sky; food 
served is equal in variety and quality to that 
served in any first-class hotel. 





. and there is a fine degree of personal service . 
that makes good the slogan of the Great White 
Fleet —“Every Passenger a Guest.” 


Sailings from New York and 
New Orleans twice every 
week in the year 


Great White Fleet Cruises to the 
Caribbean carry only first-class 
passengers and every detail for 
their comfort and amusement — 
hotel accommodations, motor 
trips ashore, railroad journeys, 
sight-seeing jaunts are all carefully 
planned in advance—and every- 
thing is included in the price you 
pay for your ticket. 


Address Passenger Department 


United Fruit Company 


Room 1650 
17 Battery Place, New York City 


‘ 
* 
White for beautiful booklet “Carib- 
bean Cruises” and leaflets giving 
full details of Winter Cruises to the 
Caribbean 


10 to 24-Day Ciitincs to 


Cuba Jamaica Panama Canal Costa Rica faeces finery eral British Spanish Honduras 
Havana PortAntonio Zone Port Limon Honduras _- Puerto Cortez 
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